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EDITORIALS 


In America, autocracy is finding 
it hard to rout democracy. 
* 


It’s now the Tripped AAA. 
* 


Utility leaders—and investors— 
are hopeful. 


lf scolding could create pros- 
perity! 

* 
“Secretary Wallace Has Work- 
ing Machine of 182,335 Per- 
sons.” Working the taxpayers? 

. 
The Supreme Court is proving 
well-named. 

* 
Workable farm relief would re- 
lieve the country. 

a 
Prediction: Congressional tele- 
phone probers will not be able 
to ring the bell. 

a 
“Ad” -venture. 

e 
Washington apparently thinks it 
possesses a. monopoly of virtue— 
and brains. Modest! 

* 
AAA: Adjudged Absolutely 
Autocratic. 

* 
Looks like a cold day for all who 
saved for a rainy day. 

* 
Too many misdeals have dis- 
credited the New Deal. 

aw 
Boondoggling will finally prove 
no boon. 

* 
Roosevelt’s latest message sug- 
gests he would rather administer 
to business leaders a choking 
spell than a breathing spell. 


* 


To New Dealers: Amend the 
Constitution, tf you can; but 
don’t break it. 

oo 


Attacking business doesn’t aid 
attacking the unemployment 
problem. 
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“Tell us, why does 


Lord & Thomas advertise?” 


To the many who have asked us this question 


—and to all others interested—here is our reply 


| gee! SO OFTEN, in the course of our current cam- 

paign, people ask, “Why do you advertise on such 
a large scale? What can an advertising agency expect 
to get out of advertising to the lay public?” 

The objectives of our campaign are many. Some are 
immediate—others may not be attained for years. But 
they are clearly fixed in our minds. 

Foremost, of course, is the objective of all good ad- 
vertising—the desire to attract new business to our 
offices. This, we confidently expect the advertising pro- 
gram to do. But first let us set forth the reasons why 
we advertise to millions, whereas our prospective 
clients are very limited in number. 


It Benefits Our Clients 


Our advertising for ourselves adds impetus to our ad- 
vertising for our present clients. If we give their em- 
ployees, dealers and distributors an understanding of 
the basic principles of true salesmanship-in-print, they 
will understand these principles when they see them 
applied to their own products by Lord & Thomas. 

They will know that Lord & Thomas advertising 
will create demand. Knowing this, they will push the 
products of our clients with greater enthusiasm. In this 
way, our widespread advertising yields benefit to our 
clients as well as to ourselves. 


Other Aims and Purposes 


We want our advertising to be read by the young men 
who will one day take up advertising as their chosen 
work. We are devoting our lives to it; we want them to 
know the basic principles in which we believe so deeply. 

We want these principles to leave their imprint on 
those other hundreds of young men in other lines of 
business—the executives of tomorrow who will some 
day direct the placing of their own great appropriations. 

Furthermore, we want the men and women in our 
own organization to have ever before them the princi- 
ples which guide us. For only by such an awareness 
can an organization be welded into a compact and 
loyal unit, directed by a single aim. 


Objectives—Based on Experience 


We come now to our principal hope and expectation 
from the current Lord & Thomas campaign — new 
business. 

Let us, for a moment, look at the past. Every so often, 
Lord & Thomas have gone through a period of great 
growth. 

This period invariably has been followed by a com- 
paratively long period in which we absorb our in- 
creased volume of business. Always, this period of 
absorption has been one in which we take on relatively 
few large accounts. 

In the course of this determined concentration upon 
the business in hand, however, we develop enough 
surplus energy to take on still further new business. 

Four times in the past 38 years, which mark the 
span during which our present management has been 
actively in command, we have gone through this cycle. 
Each time we have advertised. And each time it has 
produced the results desired. 


Foundation Stones for the Future 


This does not mean that we expect our advertising to 
do what advertising does for a cigarette, for example, 
or for an automobile. We have no notion that any 
large advertiser will come in, lay one of our advertise- 
ments down, and say, “I would like Lord & Thomas to 
handle my advertising.” 

But this we do know, and this we expect from the 
ptesent campaign: that it will build a background for 
us among the limited number of men at whom it is 
primarily aimed. 

Such a background as will influence advertisers 
when they are considering their appropriations, and 
cause some of them to invite us to submit our thinking 


‘ about their problems, when the time is ripe. 


Thus Lord & Thomas advertises to millions in order 
to spread the fundamental doctrines of salesmanship- 
in-print—and builds a background of approval among 
our clients, present and future. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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OR IS DUE 


In proportion to the number of miles driven, fewer 
accidents are chalked up against the men who operate 
the trucks and buses employed in the daily transport 
of millions of tons of freight and millions of human 
lives than are charged to the general run of passenger 
car drivers. 


sechae SRG 


Night or day ... fog or sleet... rain or shine... 
thousands of truckmen in every part of the country 
take their jobs as a serious business and not as a joy- 
ride. Their slogan is “I Drive Safely.” Their con- 
stant, everlasting effort is safe driving. 

The professional truck and bus driver as a rule 
knows his mount and respects its power. He covers 
more miles in a year or two than the average driver 
does in a lifetime. Experience has taught him consid- 
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eration for other drivers on the road and pedestrians 
in the streets. 

Of the truck drivers of the nation, International 
Harvester asks continued cooperation in safeguard- 
ing lives. In tribute to their efforts, International 
Harvester publishes this booklet, “I Drive Safely,” 
and pledges that safety will always be a most impor- 
tant factor in the design and construction and opera- 
tion of International Trucks. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. ‘7*°°"PO*4TEP) Chicago, Illinois 


Send for this booklet 


There is a vital story for 


¥ 


“I Drive Safely” is the 
title of a booklet written 
for and about trucks and 
truck drivers. It isnow in 
its fourth large printing 
and it should be read by 
everybody. 


everyone who drives in “I 
Drive Safely.’’ The Inter- 
national Harvester Com- 
pany will be glad to mail 
you a copy of this booklet 
on request, without charge. 
Write today. 
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Toppling of New Deal won't 
topple U.S. 


Deal doesn’t remotely mean 
- that the United States must 

topple with it. Preservation 
of the Constitution is more important than preservation 
of New Deal exploits usurping individual and States’ 
rights. Which student of history, of the rise and decay 
of other once-great nations, would rather abolish the 
Supreme Court than abolish the self-arrogated power 
of autocratic bureaucrats to issue orders to us specifying 
exactly how many—how few—potatoes you and I may 
raise? Prosperity was not unknown in this country be- 
fore the New Dealers took the helm of government. 
Nor will prosperity pass with the passing of the New 
Deal. New Dealism and Americanism have clashed. 
The Supreme Court is upholding Americanism. Should 
this plunge true-blue Americans into sackcloth and ashes? 


* 


IT WAS not President 
Roosevelt who addressed 
Congress ; it was Candidate 
Roosevelt. It was not a 
message revealing “the state of the union”; it revealed 
nothing but his state of mind. It did not contain recom- 
mendations, only recriminations. Instead of embodying 
statesmanship befitting the Chief Executive of the United 
States, it was essentially a stump speech befitting a par- 
tisan ward heeler. In place of a plea for and a pledge of 
international co-operation, Mr. Roosevelt indulged in 
vehement excoriation of foreign governments—exactly 
the kind of lecture Americans keenly resent from for- 
eigners. America’s p-oblems still are serious enough to 
demand the earnest combined efforts of all classes, but 
Mr. Roosevelt chose, once again, to stir up animosity 
against the very people upon whom he is now calling to 
shoulder the task of restoring employment, following 


Mr. Roosevelt's lamentable 
exhibition 
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the A’¢ministration’s ruinously costly but flagrantly abor- 
tive experiments in that direction. 

The whole spectacle was so unbecoming the flicia 
head of this great nation as to grieve thoughtful citizens 
regardless of their political faith. The occasion chosen 
was unfortunate. The state of mind revealed towards 
foreign nations and towards responsible citizens at home 
was unfortunate. The language chosen was unfortunate. 
The veiled threat against the courts was unfortunate. 
The impression created abroad as well as in thinking 
circles at home was unfortunate. 

Something, indefinable but incalculably unfortunate, 
was done to the exalted office of the Presidency of this 
great republic. 

3 

EVERY time I cross the 
continent, no matter on which 
system, I feel that the rail- 
roads could very substantially 
speed up their running schedules between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. Even the “crack” trains dawdle dis- 
couragingly. Unnecessarily long stops are made here, 
there, everywhere. Nothing seems to be done in a hurry. 

This easy-going habit is the fruit of long-standing 
agreement among the railroads not to compete with one 
another in shortening running schedules. Such laissez 
faire may have had some excuse, though not justifica- 
tion, when transcontinental railroads had no rivals. But 
since airplanes and motor buses came actively into the 
picture, dawdling by railroads is inexcusable, even sui- 
cidal. 

Happily, alert railway heads are bestirring themselves. 
The time-distance between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
by rail, promises to be drastically shortened during the 
coming year. This is eminently wise and should 
strengthen the ability of the railroads to compete for 
long-distance passenger patronage. 


Railroads should speed up 
schedules 
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MPLOYERS face a year fraught with incalculable 

responsibilities... The whole future of America, the 
whole destiny of America, may be shaped by how these 
responsibilities are met. 

Business statesmanship calls for: 

Supreme effort by the fillers of pay envelopes to 
restore employment, a task that has proved utterly 
beyon? the ability of spendthrift politicians. 
considerations must be co-mingled with private con- 
siderations. 
the cost.of increasing dissatisfaction with the existe 
industrial’, order. , 


Heads of large business organizations, together with me 


Patriotic - 


It will avail nothing to increase profits, at; 


What Business Statesmanship. Calls for This Year 


their, advertising, public. relations. and personnel. assb- * 


viates, must address themselves most earnestly t0.. the: 


grave prolilem of enlightening the public, enlightening”. 


voters, regarding the vital role’ business and industry 
play in our national, social, economic scheme of things.” 
Executives handling production and sales activities 


should be instructed to devote their undivided attention’-”* 


tothese tasks in order that better results may be achieved. 
But the necessity for wrestling with the threatening 
political situation must not, under any consideration, 
be overlooked by directing heads. 

Extreme discretion should be exercised in dealing 
with any and all labor questions which may arise. The 
outcome of next November’s voting will be influenced 
very largely by the measure of success attained by 
managements in winning the confidence, the esteem, the 

loyalty of their work folks. Happily, the majority of 
- business ‘organizations have exhibited a praiseworthy 
attitude since NRA was nullified: they have confounded 
the New Deal prophets of discontent and disaster. 

Every employer, every executive, every superintend- 
ent, every foreman should treat every employee with 
just as much consideration and kindliness and sympathy 
as. they would want extended by others to their own 
sons. 

The wisdom of rushing to the Supreme Court to have 
the Social Security Act declared unconstitutional before 
earnest efforts have been made to formulate and present 
to Congress effective, workable amendments should be 
most carefully pondered. The aim of all men of affairs 
should be to convince the wage-earning classes and all 
other classes that they are heartily in favor of enhancing 
the security and wellbeing of employees. They must 
make it unmistakably clear that their sole purpose is to 
insure that feasible, practical ways and means are 
adopted to reach the universally-desired goal. 

The example already set by several leading corpora- 
tions who have formulated comprehensive plans to care 
for both their active and aged workers should be 
promptly followed by others in order to drive home 
the truth that employers are not only more interested 
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in but more capable of providing adequately for their 
people than are politicians utterly inexperienced in the 
realities of business and economics, and concerned solely 
about ensnaring votes, regardless of ultimate catastrophic 
consequences. 

The current year should witness campaigns of edu- 


‘eation far transcending anything ever before essayed. 
‘Enlightened institutional advertising campaigns by indi- 


vidal enterprises should be liberally supplemented by 
campaigns by various industries. 
‘FORBES has recently published impressive figures em- 


eree 


‘industry in filling the national pay envelope and in 
‘contributing taxes for the maintenance of government. 


- Such facts and the lessons they convey should be brought 


hortte to every cornet’ of the continent. 
: '*Gompanies that have long financed worthy plans and 
“| frograms for the welfare of their working forces should 
‘s, Cast to the winds all false modesty and let the whole 


: nation know the full facts. 


For instance, the employees of one nationally-known 
industrial organization sent this Christmas greeting, 
signed by them, to their president: 


by whose vision and energy our hope of last 
year has been transformed into the achievement 
of to-day 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Such an organization would serve a patriotic purpose 
by acquainting the whole people of this incident. Doubt- 
less these employees would be perfectly willing to pre- 
pare a statement of their appreciation suitable for pub- 
lishing throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Our business leaders should recognize that something 
far more basic than the re-election or defeat of President 
Roosevelt comes up for decision next November: they 
should recognize that America is approaching the cross- 
roads ; they should recognize that the very preservation 
of American institutions, the very preservation of the 
American Constitution is at stake; they should realize 
that the fate of democracy, as against autocracy, hangs 
in the balance. 

They should realize, too, that if they do not exert 
themselves to the very utmost to lay the issue lucidly 
before the people, they will have no adequate reason 
for complaining if the outcome goes against them and 
against all that true-blue Americans heretofore have 
held dear. 

7 
No task involving thought ever 
should be easy. 


* 


Nothing succeeds like trying. 
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Which type of management WHICH type of manage- 


ment makes for sound 
is better? national prosperity? Many 
_ corporation heads are mo- 
tivated by the principle that they will best serve the 
country by concentrating on their own affairs and build- 
ing up their own business. The other school of thought 
is that such a policy is no longer sufficient, but that every 
decision made must take into the reckoning the effect, 
not merely on the company’s immediate interests, but 
on the national. situation, on public opinion, on com- 
petitors, ori constimers, on labor. 

‘“What’s good for a concern necessarily must be good 
for the nation,” may be replied. But is it really good 
for a company, in the long run, if profits are expanded 
at the expense of others and by creating dissatisfaction 
and dislocation? Those who have followed the narrower 
view are urged to ponder the attitude and actions of 
various conspicuously able corperation heads during the 
last few years. They have exhibited farsighted states- 
manship rather than shortsighted business selfishness. 
They have expended time, vitality, money in aiding to 


solve problems beyond their own factory or office doors. 
Their thought and activity have extended beyond their 
own corporation, to the commonwealth. 

If a ship flounders and sinks, all on board sink. Is it 
not incumbent upon powerful executives to keep this 
thought in mind concerning the ship of state? 


* 


IN OUR home we have two 
elderly maids, inseparable 
for many years, who give per- 
fect service. Their philosophy 
is that they are doing the work the Lord ordained them 
to do and that it is for them to fulfil their mission in 
life by performing their duties the very best they know 
how. Thus they are content, happy. They appreciate 
appreciation and are wholly unenvious of others whose 
lot has been cast on higher social levels. They are richly 
fulfilling the injunction to strive to put into life more 
than is received in return, to serve rather than be served, 
to administer rather than be administered unto. 

I'd like to have their chances of gaining admission to 
the Kingdom of Heaven! 


This philosophy yields 
excellent results 








JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Srd 


MANY business men wonder what 
part Owen Young will play in the 
coming Presidential campaign. Close 
friend of Governor Smith, he has 
been conspicuous in Washington 
councils by his absence notwithstand- 
ing that he is rated among the half- 
dozen brainiest of present-day Demo- 
crats. 


SOME billion-dollar corporation 
should grab Postmaster General Far- 
ley. He is the only human who has 
twice demonstrated how, though in- 
curring a staggering annual deficit, a 
surplus can be exhibited for public 
admiration. 

By sleight of hand or other magic, 
P. M. G. Jim holds ye his latest 
annual report a $5,000,000 profit 








after spending several-score millions 
more than he took in. 

Lots of businesses have badly need- 
ed such a juggler these recent years. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 
third, takes after his father, spend- 
ing most of his time on money-giving. 
Nelson is the one who most shows 
his grandfather’s business aptitude. 
Rockefeller, the third, takes life al- 
most as seriously as Rockefeller, the 
second, whereas Brother Nelson 
shares Rockefeller, the first’s, sense 
of humor and zest for life. 


A. P. GIANNINI, whom Wall 
Street’s mightiest strove to squash, 
has achieved the extraordinary feat 
of developing his Bank of America 
(California) into the biggest banking 
institution in the United States out- 
side of New York City. Chicago 
long held that distinction. Although 
he first tried to retire a generation 
ago and has made other attempts 
since, the: redoubtable A. P. is still 
very much*of a human dynamo in 
daily action. 


WASHINGTON probers know 
that one sure-fire way to make the 
front pages is to summon and quiz 
J. P. Morgan. They know they 
could get all desired statistics and 
other information from his partners, 
but not as much limelight. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





NELSON ROCKEFELLER 


“The power to tax is power to de- 
stroy.” The power to quiz is power 
to annoy. 


BARON LONG, § spectacularly 
successful Californian—among other 
things he is head of the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles—was recently in- 
vited to join a Scottish Society, quali- 
fying because of Scottish blood in his 
veins. 

The secretary. wrote him that the 
minimum membership was five dollars 
a year, but that a more generous sum 
would be highly acceptable. 

Baron Long, in sending his check 
for five dollars, wrote that if he were 
to send a penny more, he was quite 
sure the society would doubt the 
authenticity of his Scottish blood! 
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MACHINES, CONTROLLED BY THE MIND OF MAN, ARE THE MUSCLES WHICH MAKE AMERICA WHAT IT IS TO-DAY 
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Life Begins at 50— 
for Westinghouse 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


suppose there is in 

America to-day a more dramatic 

business situation than that which 
exists in the affairs of Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Last week, Westinghouse celebrat- 
ed the end of its first fifty years. 
Usually, when a company is fifty 
years old we look to it with respect, 
we know that its long life must be 
the result of long service to its pub- 
lic, we realize that its products have 
stood the test of time and have creat- 
ed an extensive goodwill. But we 
also take it for granted that in the 
fifty-year-old organization there has 
been a certain amount of, shall we 
say, ossification. Perhaps a bit of 
hardening of the arteries. 


And these latter things are just ex- 
actly what no observer on earth could 
find in the Westinghouse organiza- 
tion to-day. - 


At its fortieth birthday, yes. There 
is no use concealing the fact that those 
who knew the company and its inner 
workings intimately in the 1920’s 
knew that there was a certain ponder- 
ousness in its movements. Its engi- 
neering standards were high, its 
products respected eVerywhere. 


DON’T 


From Mickey Mouse bowls to motors; 
from turbines to tungsten lamps; from 
ranges to refrigerators—that is the — 
Westinghouse line. . . . And that was 
the Westinghouse problem. For a be- 
wildering line may mean a complicated 
organization so heavy-footed that effi- 
ciency vanishes, and with it profits... 
But Westinghouse now has a solution. 
It's one that has resurrected profits, 
rejuvenated the company, and given 
the management a new vigor and 
effectiveness. And it's one which thou- 
sands of other companies can use. 


But to my own personal observa- 
tion its organization seemed to be 
heavy-footed. 

How this rejuvenation has come 
about, without confusion, without 
drastic tearing down and rebuilding, 
is one of the outstanding management 
stories of the present time. It is also 
one which holds more than one hint 
for other companies, small or large. 

In general, it is a story of a slow 
preparing of the ground in the 
changed management thinking of top 
executives, followed by two basic 
steps : 


Two Steps in Rejuvenation 


First, the adoption of a simple but 
sound basis of budgetary control; 

Second, the adoption of simple but 
sound methods of organizing human 
beings associated in a great corpora- 
tion to give to the company employ- 
ing them a better return from the 
creative energy which all possess. 

The roots of the Westinghouse re- 
juvenation lie in the coming into 


‘power of a new management genera- 


tion, in 1929. The new generation 
was determined to know the truth 
about its business, whatever that 
truth*might turn out to be, and to 
act — constructively — in accordance 
with the facts. 

But almost immediately the cyclone 
of depression struck. Equipment 
manufacturers were hit far harder 
than the average company, and for a 
few years the job of the controlling 
executives was chiefly one of saving 
the ship. 

As we look back at the recent de- 
pression from the vantage ground of 
history, we shall see that there were 
some survivors whe-learned from it 
severe lessons. nd there were 
many who did not. Westinghouse 
was in the first group. And one of 
the lessons it learned was that the 
great Westinghouse Electric and 


: 
| 


Manufacturing Company: had out- 
grown its organization. 

George Westinghouse had been an 
engineer. As the company grew, 
with sound engineering the prime 
basis of its success, the engineering 
department, with its headquarters at 
East Pittsburgh, had grown corres- 
pondingly. Branches had been ac- 
quired in other states and cities, lines 
of business had been added whose re- 
lationships to each other were ex- 
tremely tenuous. Yet for practically 
all these kaleidoscopic activities, en- 
gineering was centered in, or headed 
up to, East Pittsburgh. 

The engineers had, of course, to 
have salesmen to bring in customers 
for their products. And so there was 
sales activity everywhere, but again 
the common practice was for sales 
responsibility to be centered at head- 
quarters. And in manufacturing a 
similar situation prevailed. 

Those at the top saw that in this 
Topsy-grouping of executive respon- 
sibility there was no real unity. The 
sales and manufacturing problems of 
the Bryant Electric Company, a'ma- 
terials-manufacturing subsidiary in 
Connecticut (which recently, for in- 
stance, has been filling an, order for 
6,000,000 Mickey Mouse bowls) 
were far different from those which 
governed the engineering and distri- 
bution problems of the Philadelphia 
plant (which recently turned out the 
largest single-shaft turbine ever con- 
structed). And there were many 
other contrasts as striking, 

The real unit of activity in West- 
inghouse operations, they’ saw, was 
economic rather than functional. It 
was determined by the nature of 
service to be rendered, rather than 
by ‘the job-classification of the men‘ 
associated in rendering the service. 
So the first step toward the rapid-fire 


changes which have occurred during 


the year 1935 took place when, back 
in 1931 and 1932, the formation’ of 
economic groups was begun. 


Budgetary Executive Takes Charge 


At the Nuttall plant, for instance, 
where gears are made, a local com- 
mittee representing various functions 
was set up, with a local chairman. 
At East Pittsburgh, where some ac-_ 
tivities are mass production and some 
specialty manufacture, several com- 
mittees were set up. 

Through all these years, financial. 
and accounting control had also, of 
course, been exercised from head-' 
quarters. And the next step came 
when an executive with both engi- 
neering and sales experience was 
made the company’s budgetary of- 
ficer. This new budgetary vice-presi- 
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dent was given the task of achieving 
his results not through budget cen- 
tralization, but by working with and 
through the economic groups. 

From the groups themselves there 
was just one important result. Man- 
agers with common economic prob- 
lems but different functions began 
for the first time to get really ac- 
quainted with each other and to find 
means for co-operation. But the 
groups lacked power of decision, 
since each man on a committee still 
headed up to his own particular su- 
perior at headquarters. 


How Budget Control Works 


So came about the next step, the 
creation.of unit managers, each with 
full responsibility for, and authority 
over, his own unit or division, includ- 
ing the unit engineering, sales and 
manufacturing managers who had 


previously reported direct to head- 
quarters. At the beginning of 1935, 
approximately eight unit managers, 
mostly in the smaller and more easily 
organized divisions, had undertaken 
their new duties. By the end of the 
year eighteen managers, representing 
practically every important activity of 
the company, were functioning in the 
new way. 

The new budget cortrol plays such 
an important part in the activities of 
these divisional managers that it, 
should be explained before we look 
into the results of their appointment. 

The central authority does not im- 


pose a budget on each of the divi- 


sions, nor does it force them to adopt 
a standard budgeting method. What 
it has done is to gain the acceptance, 
unit by unit, of a budgeting principle. 

On this page is reproduced (with 
hypothetical figures) the simple chart 


Westinghouse now hews to the heavy line. How the budget chart works is told on this page 
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which is the basis of budgetary stand- 
ards for the company as a whole and 
for units. A straight line indicates 
the allowable relationship of profit to 
income at any probable level of activ- 
ity. How badly such a simple stand- 
ard was needed in the past by this 
company (and certainly by many 
thousands of other companies) is 
dramatically shown when the chart is 
applied to past performances. 

I saw, for instance, such a record 
of the company’s administrative ex- 
penses. In 1923, these expenses 
were on the proper side of the 
“allowable” line. Year after year 
they then mounted on the chart, until 
1930. Drastic cuts, depression- 
caused, were then made; but although 
expenses fell rapidly in actual dollars, 
they came no nearer the allowable 
line until the new budgeting control 
went into effect. Now they are 
down to a sum very much smaller 
than would have been required on the 
same volume of business in any 
previous year since 1923. 

Another instance: the engineer- 
ing budget is fifty-seven units of ex- 
pense on a volume which in 1930 
would have cost ninety-three units, 
with no decrease in the effective engi- 
neering output. 


Results Achieved Quickly 


Just such a measuring stick is put 
in the hands of each divisional man- 
ager at the outset, and he agrees that 
during the coming year he will work 
to a standard represented by the 
heavy slanting line on his chart. If 
volume increases, it is up to him to so 
control his expenses that he hews to 
the line. Conversely, should volume 
drop off, it is still up to him to find 
ways and means to achieve the re- 
sults to which he has agreed. 

No’ one with experience would 
count on much in the way of results 
from the first year or two of opera- 
tion under a new organization line- 
up. Yet in this Westinghouse case, 
despite the newness of what has been 
done, results are everywhere to be 
seen. 

Here are just a few examples: 

1. In one of the divisions, where 
very large investments in plant and 
equipment are involved, a volume of 
$350,000 per month was formerly 
required before profits could be 
made. Now the break-even point is 
$150,000. 

2. An inventory of $62,700,000 
formerly required is now replaced by 
one of $35,000,000 for the same vol- 
ume of business. 

3. Service to customers has been 
immensely improved by economic 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Inflation? 


Deflation? 


How to Profit from Either 


C. OLIVER WELLINGTON 


McKinsey, Wellington & Company 


No wonder the puzzled business man is puzzled. 

Shifting economic and political winds blow him hither and yon. 
One economic weather-man forecasts one thing, another fore- 
casts another. Bankers wrangle over excess reserves. Congress talks 
bonuses, talks greenbacks, talks credit inflation. 

For steering the business ship safely through such thick weather, 
a reliable compass is absolutely necessary. Here it is— 


a compass with six points: 


HAT should the puzzled busi- 
4 ness man do to guide his busi- 

ness through to-day’s uncertain- 
ties? 

He should not, I am convinced, 
plunge on the usual advice of econo- 
mists—which is to go short of money 
and long of commodities if inflation 
seems to be ahead; or, if deflation is 
likely, to scrape along on minimum 
inventories and hold on to all the 
cash he can get. 

Carried to excess, these policies 
are nothing more or less than specu- 
lation, an activity which calls for ex- 
perience, exhaustive study and the 
full-time effort of a special type of 
mind. Speculation is not a safe side- 
line for the manufacturer or mer- 
chant. The man who believes that 
he can make more money from spec- 
ulation than from manufacturing or 
merchandising had better close his 
factory or store and reserve a chair 
in his broker’s office. 

But the business man who is 
averse to taking speculative risks (as 
he should be) and who wishes to 
safeguard his business against any 
eventuality can do so, and at the same 
time be in a position to make reason- 
able profits from operations, whether 
inflation or deflation comes. Here 
are the points to keep in mind in 
following this wunspectacular, but 
thoroughly sound, policy: 


1. Provide hedges against inven- 
tory-price fluctuations 
With future price movements un- 
certain (as they always are), the con- 


servative policy is to provide hedges 
of one sort or another against all 
price fluctuations.* Besides mini- 
mizing speculative risks, this policy 
has the salutary effect of forcing the 
business man to look to the opera- 
tion of his business for profits, 
rather than to shifts in commodity 
prices. 

On their operating statements, for 
example, several companies are seg- 
regating profits or losses due to in- 
ventory-price changes from those re- 
sulting from operatfons. Whether 
or not this information is given to 
stockholders, it is valuable in show- 
ing management just where the 
profits are coming from. 

The president of a retail organiza- 
tion which is in a strong cash posi- 
tion and which could readily increase 
its inventories without danger of 
serious loss from style changes sug- 
gests another hedge when he says: 

“IT am not in favor of any specula- 
tion whatever, except to the extent 
of using our best judgment in timing 
commitments which will be com- 
pleted transactions within three or 
four months at the most. In other 
words, I am guarding against inven- 
tory losses in the event of ultimate 
deflation; but I am not speculating 
on the rise because I do not think 
we could make enough out of infla- 
tion to justify the risk.” 

Even though inflation should 
appear to be certain, the careful 
business man, in considering his in- 
ventory policies, will take into ac- 


*See also How to Protect Yourself Against 
Rising Prices, Forses, August 15, page 14. 





count, besides the risk involved from 
ultimate write-downs, the rate oi 
turnover and the cost of carrying 
large inventories. When the annual 
turnover is, say, five or more times a 
year, the possible profit to be derived 
from forward commitments is much 
more limited than for a business with 
a slow rate of turnover. But not all 
of any appreciation in value is profit 
even when from six months to a year 
elapses between the purchase of raw 
materials and the sale of the finished 
product. From the gross profit must 
be deducted such charges as interest 
on the investment in the increased 
inventory, insurance, and the costs 
of handling and storage. These de- 
ductions may well offset all the spec- 
ulative profit. 

Nor is it wise for the business 
man to speculate for the fall, even 
though he may be convinced that de- 
flation is ahead. The temptation 
then is to get in a highly liquid con- 
dition, largely by cutting inventories 
to the bone. It would be foolish, of 
course, to expose one’s self to losses 
on excessive inventories. But many 
companies, chiefly retailers, suffered 
seriously. and needlessly during the 
deflation period of the depression 
through lost sales caused by inade- 
quate, unbalanced inventories. 


What has been said against specu- 
lation does not imply that it is 
unsound for some businesses to 
increase inventories of some com- 
modities moderately, once definite 
indications of inflation in those com- 
modities become evident. But these 
increased commitments should not be 
heavy enough to cause embarrass- 
ment in case of a slump in prices, 
and the company should be in a con- 
dition to maintain a large cash bal- 
ance, thus providing a hedge against 
possible deflation. Such forward 
buying is not primarily a speculative 
venture, but rather a safeguard 
against being forced to pay ruinously 
high prices for current needs. 


2. Spend normally for 
fixed assets 


As is the case with inventories, to 
build or to buy additional factory or 
store capacity in the mere expecta-, 
tion of a sharp business boom caused 
by inflation is, as a rule, poor busi- 
ness. It is usually in this way that 
disastrous expansion based on un- 


-bridled optimism takes place. 


On the other hand, it is sound 
policy to expand moderately, even 
though deflation might eventuate, if 
expansion of fixed assets is demon- 
strably needed. This is especially 
true for a business to which real 
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estate is important. Thus, a chain 
of retail stores, in following its 
policy of doing those things which 
will result in extra profits if inflation 
develops but not doing anything 
which will hurt if deflation occurs, 
is buying desirable store locations 
outright for cash instead of leasing 
them. If inflation comes, all will 
obviously be well. If deflation, the 
management believes it will have 
property on which it can borrow to 
strengthen its cash position. 

As part of its policy of hedging 
against any eventuality and of look- 
ing to merchandising rather than to 
speculation for its profits, this com- 
pany proposes to increase sales by 
being liberal in expenditures for re- 
modeling and improving its stores. 
Thus, whether inflation boosts costs 
or deflation reduces volume and 
profits, the company will, if neces- 
sary, be able to economize for several 
years on store-upkeep expenses. 


3. Modernize production 
methods 


As part of the program for making 
profits from operations -rather than 
from the ups and downs of prices, 
steps must, of course, be taken to 
make certain that production costs 
wil] be as low as possible. This is 
sound whether business booms, is 
stable, or has another sinking spell. 

The various new Federal and State 
laws which place new taxes on pay- 
rolls have the same effect on a 
business as a rise in wage rates, and 
make the effective and efficient use 
of labor more imperative than ever. 
Modernizing plants, installing up-to- 
date machinery and equipment, and 
securing more efficient layouts pro- 
vide an excellent use for cash that 
is already on hand or that can be 
borrowed. 

Poor production methods are as 
fruitful a source of too-high manu- 
facturing. costs as are antiquated 
machines. Frequently, with no in- 
vestment in new capital goods, great 
economies can be effected merely by 
revising methods and processes. 
During the past few years, one com- 
pany has spent a million dollars 
annually for new equipment and im- 
proved methods so as to get all of 
its factories and offices on the most 
efficient, low-cost basis possible. As 
a result, although its current- volume 
of production is considerably higher 
than in 1929, the total number of 
employees is practically the same as 
in that year. 

Another company has been work- 
ing along the same lines for the past 
two years. It,has bought some new 
machinery, but due to the special 
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nature of the manutacturing in- 
volved, its principal efforts have been 
concentrated on improving its meth- 
ods. With the betterment program 
still unfinished, costs have been re- 
duced several hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. ; 

A third large organization has, by 
centralizing a large part of its office 
work, reduced that expense nearly 
$125,000 a year. 


4. Go after sales—at a profit 


It is common to take the attitude 

that during deflation—that is, when 
times are bad—nothing much can be 
done to boost sales, and that under 
inflation sales take care of them- 
selves. The wise policy, of course, 
is to go after profitable volume 
under all conditions. Well planned 
and skillfully executed advertising is 
worth while for most businesses, no 
matter what lies ahead in the way of 
husiness conditions. 
- Analyze sales costs by territory, 
salesman, and line of product. You 
may be surprised to find that some of 
your pet territories, salesmen and 
products are bringing not profits but 
losses. If they cannot be made 
profitable in a short time, eliminate 
them ; for as a general policy all sales 
should be profitable sales. 

There is especial danger that, with 
inflation, expansion will be excessive 
and selling will be done in markets 
so far afield as to be unprofitable. 
And also, when business is booming, 
extravagance is likely to creep into 
the sales department. Under defla- 
tion, selling is. always difficult but 
costs are more apt to be closely 
watched and kept under control. 
The best safeguard against shrinkage 
of volume under deflation is wide- 
spread goodwill cultivated by adver- 
tising and sound public-relations 
work. 


J. Overhaul employee- 
relations policies 


During inflation, labor unrest is 
likely because wages tend to rise 
more slowly than prices, and because 
labor is in demand. Labor unrest 





London’s pea-soup fogs have noth- 
ing on America’s economic fog of 
to-day. “Where are we now? 
What’s going to happen to-mor- 
row?” is on the tip of every 
tongue . . . except the tongues 
of business men who are prepared 
for anything. And there is a way 
to prepare for anything, as this 
report reveals. 

















also appears when deflation makes 
wage cuts imperative. Therefore, no 
matter what you believe may be 
ahead, it is wise to make a serious 
effort to develop good labor relations. 
One company has worked out a 
plan (which would seem to be 
generally applicable) to take care 
of either contingency. To obviate 
the necessity of making frequent 
changes, up or down, in the wage 
scale, permanent base rates have been 
set up. Superimposed on these base 
rates are wage incentives and a 
profit-sharing plan so that workers 
can increase their earnings by in- 
creasing their production. Thus, if 
inflation develops, employees will 
benefit automatically as the com- 
pany’s profits rise. If great inflation 
should call for still higher earnings 
for labor, the company is prepared 
to liberalize the extra compensation. 
On the other hand, should deflation 
dictate wage reductions they can be 
taken care of through the profit- 
sharing and wage-incentive plans 
without affecting the base wage. 


6. Keep a sharp eye 
on operations 


Valuable as close executive control 
of operations is when business is 
going along on an even keel, it is 
essential when both costs and selling 
prices change suddenly and frequent-- 
ly, as they always do during either 
inflation or deflation. 

The twin tools which provide this 
necessary control are cost accounting 
and budgeting. There is good reason 
to believe that, in many companies, 
these useful tools of management are 
either wholly non-existent—especial- 
ly budgets—or are just as antiquated 
and ineffective as any of the plant 
equipment. Costing and budgeting 
methods have been improved greatly 
in recent years. If the systems in 
use are not flexible enough to meet 
quickly changing conditions, and if 
they do not give up-to-the-minute 
information and warnings, they are 
of little or no use as guides. 

In short, the management methods 
and policies which make for profits 
when business and economic condi- 
tions are stable are also indicated 
under either inflation or deflation. 
The one exception is the policy. as to 
stocks of money and goods. Here, 
the safe procedure is so to hedge 
commitments that the result will be 
the same as though price movements 
were slight and unimportant—that is, 
so that great speculative losses will 
be all but impossible, and so that 
profits will come chiefly, if not 
wholly, from the normal operations 
of the business. 
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Sherwin-Williams Company 


ABUNDANCE SPRINGS FROM DURABLE GOODS; ONLY THEY CAN MAKE ENOUGH TO MAKE ABUNDANCE POSSIBLE 
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W. ALTON JONES E. C. SAy 


Leaders Show How Taxes Hamstring Business 


0. C. HUFFMAN Lewis H. BROWN 


WALTER C. TEAGLE 


Already taxes have multiplied coming to realize that unless some- 





takes from a business in taxation, 

the less money that business has 
to distribute in wages and in divi- 
dends, the less money it has to im- 
prove or expand its plants and to util- 
ize in sales promotion. 

The more money government takes 
from an individual, the less money 
that individual has to spend and to 
save. 

History reveals that once-powerful 
nations were ruined by mounting 
governmental expenditures and the 
consequent imposition of crushing 
taxes. 

Our present Administration has 
spent and is spending money on a scale 
never even approached by this or any 
other nation in peace times. Expen- 
ditures for the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year were $3,781,660,702, 
bringing the deficit for this period to 
$1,879,651,192, necessitating sky- 
rocketing our national debt to a new 
peak for all time. 

Unless a halt is called on the orgy 
of expenditures this nation will run 
the risk of suffering the fate of other 
nations in history which indulged in 
gross overspending. 


T= more money government 
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alarmingly under the New Deal. But 
still heavier tax burdens are being 
alarmingly piled up. 

Taxes constitute perhaps our main 
national menace. 

In our December 15, 1935, issue, 
we revealed that 126 corporations 
have paid $8,181,216,064 in taxes in 
the last decade. The worst feature 
of all is the extent of the increase in 
levies during the last two years. 

Comments from representatives of 
important American business enter- 
prises follow: 


LEWIS H. BROWN 
President, Johns-Manville Corporation 


It is my sincere conviction that 
bureaucracy, as represented by local, 
state and national governments, has 
gone to the absolute limit in thinking 
up ways in which to spend the peo- 
ple’s money, and that the average 
man has come to the point where he 
is going to demand that the cost 
of government be reduced and that, 
our taxes be cut. I believe he is now 


thing is done, the cost of government 
—the cost of supporting bureaucracy 
and all the things they think of to do 
to spend the taxpayer’s money—will 
be not 30 per cent., but 50 per cent. 
of the national income, and that 
when this~time comes the taxpayer, 
instead of being master of the situa- 
tion, will be the servant. From the 
standpoint of industry, it is getting 
to a point where industry cannot 
properly perform its greatest func- 
tion of giving the greatest value for 
the least money. Taxes are becom- 
ing a bigger and bigger part of the 
cost of every item that is sold and 
are beginning to interfere definitely 
with the functioning of our economic 
system. The sales volume of many 
businesses is held down by the weight 
of excess taxation. If these indus- 
tries could give more value for the 
same money they could stimulate vol- 
ume and increase the number of 
those employed. Business has a very 
definite interest in reducing the cost 
of government; but the average man 
on the street, who is paying whether 
he realizes it or not, one-third of his 
income in support of government, 
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“Prosperity is a great teacher; 


adversity is a greater!” 


OOK about you; you can see this nation sum- 
moning its energies now for real recovery 
and the next advance. 


Sustaining that change are the accomplishments 
of enterprising, courageous men and businesses 
who seek to compel sales by force of new prod- 
ucts, new services, new values. 


Goodyear may justly claim a place in the ranks 
of those who have dared to move forward during 
the recent dark years. 


It has brought into being in those years a greater 
variety and range of new products and product- 
betterments than in any similar bracket of time 
in its history. 

As a result, we enter the new era confident in the 
belief that these new products will merit the in- 
terest and approval of quickening markets. 


Foremost among them is the new “G-3” All- 
Weather—the tire that is giving 43% longer non- 
skid mileage than its famous predecessor — 
the world’s largest selling tire. Then there is the 
new “G-3” Airwheel* combining the super-soft- 
ness of the airplane tire with the long-wearing, 
sure-gripping tread of the “G-3” All-Weather. 


Latest among the dozens of new prod- 
ucts to emerge from the largest and 
most progressive experimental de- 
partments in the world’s rubber in- 
dustry is the Double Eagle Airwheel* 
tire—incomparably the safest, strong- 
est, most luxurious tire for modern 
cars so far devised. 

Companioning this outstanding tire, 
making safe surety doubly sure, is the 
unique LifeGuard* Tube — the new 
Goodyear invention that makes 


*% AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the 
U.S. A. and throughout the world, and is used to denote 
that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRW HEEL Tires 





A Look for the yellow vaive stem and biue cap 


B LifeGuards* take a little 
because alr pesses gradual 
tire’* te outer tube through this VENT HOLE 

C On this two-ply “INNER TIRE” you ride to 
@ stop with car under control 
casing and outer tube blow wide open 


a blowout on a speeding car as harmless as a 
slow leak. 


These extraordinary products—the Double Eagle 
Airwheel* and the LifeGuard* Tube —are per- 
fected out of a matchless experience in building 
more than 225,000,000 tires. They bid for your 
favor solely on grounds of outright quality—their 
mission is not to save money but to save life. 


f 4 
PRESIDENT, 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 



























BETTER TIRES 
for BETTER TIMES 


Goodyear greets the promise of reviving 
business with this array of new and 
improved products, developed out of 
resolute application in its experimen- 
tal laboratories during the dark days 
of the recent depression 

DOUBLE EAGLE AIRWHEEL 

(new high speed super-quality tire) 


LIFEGUARD INNER TUBE 
(eliminates blowout danger) 


“G-3” ALL-WEATHER 
(43% longer non-skid mileage) 


PATHFINDER 


(improved first line economy tire) 


NEW “G-3” AIRWHEEL 
(supersoft—for airplanes and motor cars) 


STUDDED TIRE 
(pulls through snow or mud without chains) 


STOP-START TIRE 
(for frequent-stop delivery service) 


LUG TIRE 
(for off-the-pavement operations) 


NEW FARM IMPLEMENT TIRE 
(increases tractor efficiency 23%) 
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*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


THE GREATEST NAME 








MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








DUMP TRUCK TIRE 
(extra sidewall protection, plus grip and power 
in soft grou: 


INDUSTRIAL PNEUMATIC TIRES 
(for all types of plant equipment) 
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has the greatest interest in demand- 
ing that the cost of government be 


reduced and taxes be cut. 
= 


FRANK H. HALL 

Counsel, Corn Products Refining 

Company , 
In 1932 our taxes were equivalent to 
$345 for each employee of the com- 
pany, including all executives; in 
1933 they amounted to $654 per em- 
ployee, and in 1934, $850 per em- 
ployee. In 1932 the total taxes paid 
by us were approximately 65 per 
cent. of the total compensation paid 
to hourly men for the year; in 1933 
they were approximately 75 per cent. 
and in 1934 they were 101 per cent. 
of the amount paid to hourly em- 
ployees. This notwithstanding the 
amount paid to hourly employees in- 
creased 20 per cent. in 1933 over 
1932 and an additional 10 per cent. 
in 1934 over 1933; 1934 being ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. over: the 
amount paid to our hourly employees 
in 1932. 

e 

0. A. TAYLOR i 

Treasurer, S. H. Kres¥ & Company 


In regard to some of the taxes, the 
cost of accounting, represéntation at 
hearings, traveling, etc., is entirely 
out of proportion to the amount paid : 
for example, in 4934 it cost approxi- 
mately $8,450 to pay $10,018in fran- 
chise taxes, not based on net income, 
in 19 States. Another instance is 
the cost of approximately $40,000 to 
pay miscellaneous taxes and fees 
amounting to $30,500 in 28 States. 


’ At the present we are filing approxi- 


mately 5,000 tax returns or payments 
annually to Federal, State, county 
and municipal governments. This is 
equivalent to about 17 returns or 
payments per working day. 

* 


C. M. CHESTER 
Chairman, General Foods Corp. 


In 1934 our taxes rose to $4,619,575, 


whereas they were $2,990,553 in 
1933. 

» 
W. C. TEAGLE 


President, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


Our domestic taxes, local, state and 
Federal, last year were $37,364,614: 
consumers’ sales taxes, $39,673,656; 
total all domestic taxes, $77,038,270. 
Common stockholders as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, 134,136. Dividends 
during 1934, $31,940,882. Per share 
dividends, $1.25. Total all domestic 
taxes per share $2.97. 
- 


ALFRED P. SLOAN 

President, General Motors Corp. 
I believe that what industry is con- 
cerned with is not only the tax bur- 
den, but the trend of the tax burden; 
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Le., how rapidly is it growing 
greater? 
e 

T. B. TOMKINSON 

Comptroller, The B. F. Goodrich 

Company 
Of $29,000,000 in taxes paid in the 
last 10 years, about $12,000,000 is 
applicable to the years 1933 and 
1934. 


e 

A. W. ROBERTSON 

Chairman, Westinghouse Electric & 

Manufacturing Company 
In the last ten years our net sales 
billed amounted to $1,460,000,000. 
The company, guring this period had 
a net income of $87,000,000. This 
takes account of a loss of $21,000,- 
000 during the depression. During 
this same period, $77,000,000 was 
paid out in cash dividends. A rather 
significant thing is the small amount 
of net earnings in proportion to the 
net sales billed and the fact that the 
taxes amounted to more than 33% 
per cent. of the net earnings. How- 
ever, all but income taxes are 
charged to expense before net earn- 
ings are shown. No doubt the tax 
authorities will make a better show- 
ing than this during the next ten- 
year period. 

& 

W. B. BELL 


President, American Cyanamid Co. 


The total Federal taxes which we 
paid in twelve months equalled about 
$130 for each employee of the com- 
pany. 


0. C. HUFFMAN 


President, Continental Can Company 


There is no question but that very 
few people realize the large part 
which corporations play in filling pay 
envelopes and supporting governmen- 
tal expenditures through tax pay- 
ments. 


* 
GEORGE COOPER 


President, Brown & Williamson To- 
bacco Corporation 


My personal opinion is that unless 
something is done to stop this orgy of 
spending, and thus relieve legitimate 
business from further taxation, all 
incentive on the part of business lead- 
ers to create and build up substantial 
enterprises will be killed. 
* 


W. ALTON JONES 
Vice-President, Cities Service Co. 
For every dollar we were able to put 
into pay envelopes in the last ten 
years, we had to put about 65 cents 
in the hands of the tax gatherers. 
o 


A. W. MACE 
Ludlum Steel Company 
To get the public to appreciate that 





the burden of taxes is borne by those 
individuals who toil would be a real _ 
contribution to public welfare. In- 
dustrial organizations are merely use- 
ful mechanisms of society whose 
profits or losses must ultimately be 
passed on to individuals, to em- 
ployees, to consumers and to those 
who have invested savings in such 
organizations. Profits are essential 
to employment because they are es- 
sential to the existence of organiza- 
tions which employ. The greed of 
the tax gatherer can make profits im- 
possible. 
e 

W. E. FOUSE 

Vice-President, General Tire & Rub- 

ber Company 
Akron is a high wage town and our 
rubber workers are well paid. Even 
so, the Federal Government drew out 
of our factory almost as much money 
in 1933 as we paid to direct labor. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Western Electric Co. 


For the ten year period our net earn- 
ings available for dividends but be- 
fore taxes amounted to $119,699,- 
599. The tax figure was $34,491,505 
or 28.8 per cent. of this net earnings 
figure. 
e 
E. C. SAMS 


Chairman, J. C. Penney Company 


For 1929 and 1934 both our Sales 
and: Payroll figures were approxi- 
mately the same—yet our taxes for 
1934 were about 80 per cent. more 
than they were for 1929. 
* 

EARL D. BABST 

Chairman, American Sugar Refining 

Company 
Dividends of $2 per share were paid 
on the common stock in 1934 in con- 
trast with an annual average of about 
$7 since the company was organized 
in 1891. Taxes amounted to over $2 


per share. 
* 


C. B. VAN DUSEN 
President, 8. S. Kresge Company 


This company paid taxes to various 
governmental units in 1934 totaling 
$6,311,760 equal to $1.12 for each 
common share, against dividends of 
$1 annually. One of the most recent 
developments is a law enacted by 
Wisconsin which requires us to pay 
a tax of 2% per cent. upon that 
portion of our total dividends paid 
represented by the ratio of our Wis- 
consin earnings to our total earnings. 
Everybody seems to be going tax 
crazy and nobody with any influence 
seems to be inclined either to preach 
or practice economy. 





Pontiot 
ses the poe 
for 30 


—in beauty, economy 
and long life 


Illustrated, the 1936 Pontiac De Luxe Eight 2-Door Sedan $770* 


WW." car is called the most beautiful thing on 
wheels? Pontiac! What car is ranked as the most 


economical of its class? Pontiac! What car is built to be 
the most dependable in its field? Again, the answer is 
Pontiac! In fact, as you go down the list of things your 
new car must have, you'll find that everything points to 
Pontiac. You can’t do better than America’s most 


distinctive car—and a 10-minute ride will prove it. 


PONTIAC..°615 


*List prices at Pontiac, Mich., begin at $615 for the Six and $730 for the Eight 
(subject to change without notice). Safety plate glass standard on De Luxe Six 
and Eight. Standard group of accessories extra. A General Motors Value. 


All Pontiac cars can be bought on G.M.A.C’s new 6% plan, which 
greatly reduces the cost of buying on time. 


Triple-Sealed 
Hydraulic Brakes 
Smooth and sure in any weather 


Enclosed Knee-Action 
For safety and comfort on any road 


«“Turret-Top” Fisher Bodies 
The smartest, safest bodies built today 


Level Floors— Front and 
Rear— Foot room for all 


Mest Economical Car 
of its Class 
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Black of White: 


Company was host to 1,800 
truck operators on the Hudson 
Rivér steamer Peter Stuyvesant. 
When the boat was well out in mid- 
stream Robert F. Black, new presi- 
dent of the company, stepped up to a 
microphone in the ship’s auditorium. 
“We've brought you out here so 
you couldn’t get away,” he said. “Of 
course we expect to show you a good 
time. But we are also going to show 
you some pictures of the greatest 
White truck in thirty-five years, and 
talk about it. And it won’t do you 
any good to leave the auditorium be- 
cause we have loud-speakers all over 
the boat.” 

Somebody chuckled. Then the crowd 
roared. Thereafter, for nearly an 
hour, every man remained in his seat 
while engineers, testers, designer and 
sales manager explained every detail 
of the new trucks. 

The incident is typical of the meth- 
ods which have caused Black to be 
referred to as one of the most colorful 
figures in the motor-truck industry. 


Ace: months ago the White Motor 
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He Talks With Barbers 


WILLIAM A. McGARRY 










He is a master of the element of sur- 


prise, achieved by direct and simplé 


statement, direct action. Moreover, he 
makes it pay. 

The gathering on the Peter Stuyve- 
sant was the first in a series of sixty 
general sales meetings, held in White 
branch-office cities, and 200 dealer 
sessions elsewhere. Black attended 
every one of the branch-office meet- 
ings. He met thousands of White 
users and potential customers. 

When he got back to the Cleveland 
headquarters he had orders and in- 
formation enough to announce that 
White was doubling its production 
schedule for the last four months of 
this year. He noted at the same time 
that this would bring the payroll total 
above any point it had reached since 
1929. 

Seventeen years’ experience in 
building and selling trucks—first with 
Mack International and then as pres- 
ident of Brockway before he went 
to Cleveland—has given Black a 
knowledge of every operation in a 
truck factory. And he knew that the 


When Biack announced a new truck, he stowed 1,800 truck 
steamer, planted loud-speakers all over the boat, and dared them net te listen 


White plant could double its output 
because he spends a full hour in the 
shops every day he is in Cleveland. 
In many factories workmen resent 
visits from the high command, the 
reason being that, as a rule, the “brass 
hats” arrive in delegations and are 
inclined to be peremptory. But Black 
goes in by himself, sometimes in 
shirtsleeves. His greeting to each 
man is direct and personal—“My 
name’s Black, what’s yours?” 

His reasons for getting on a per- 
sonal footing with as many of his 
workmen as possible are twofold: he 
learns things by asking questions, and 
he instructs by telling stories. 

Before joining Mack, Black was 
a truck and bus operator, a salesman, 





a dealer. He believes every man in 
the shops should know something 
about the customer’s point of view. 
As for himself, he probably knows 
more truck operators by their first 
names than any other man in the 
industry. Knowing his customers and 
potential customers has been a con- 
scious part of his policy throughout 
his business life. That, he says, is 
the best way for any man to find 
out how to make improvements in 
his product. 

“We were losing business with an 
account of long standing not long 
ago,” he says by way of illustration. 
“I took the trouble to look up the 
operator and then to talk with sev- 
eral of his drivers. It developed that 
they were complaining that one of 
our models was hard to steer. 

“We knew that in normal opera- 
tion this was not true. Riding around 
with the drivers, however, I learned 
that for this particular route—a con- 
tinuous series of grades and curves 
—our seats were a trifle too high. 
The owner himeelf didn’t know what 
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the trouble was. We rectified it and 
got the business back.” 

Black became president of the 
White Motor Company on May 1 
last. Three weeks later the entire 
factory force of 2,500 men walked 
out, demanding higher wages and a 
change in seniority rules. That was 
Tuesday. Before the end of the week 
two things had happened. One made 
news, getting front-page headlines in 
Cleveland and space of some kind 
all over the country. The other was 
overlooked except for a few short 
financial paragraphs. 

The item that made the headlines 
was a full-page advertisement headed 
“No one ever wins a war or a strike.” 
The item overlooked was a thirteen- 
per-cent. jump in White stock. The 
first was a statement by the manage- 
ment—fair, candid, friendly—of what 
it thought of the strike. The second 
was a statement by investors of what 
they thought of the management. 


Management Joins the Strikers 


On the following Monday this vote 
of confidence, cast with the plant 
completely shut down, was justified. 
A second full-page advertisement an- 
nounced that the strike had been set- 
tled and that the men had gone back 
to work. It set forth that a common 
cause had been fqynd transcending 
all the differences. The rest was easy. 

How Black paved the way to that 
common cause is another perfect illus- 
tration of his direct simplicity. The 
men walked out at ten in the morn- 
ing. Two hours later the management 
followed suit. Specifically, Black gave 
all white-collar workers except the 
higher executives and their staffs a 
holiday, and closed the offices. 

Headquarters for negotiating the 
strike settlement then were opened 
in a downtown office building. This 
left pickets at the plant with nothing 
to do. Black supplied them with a 
company parking lot, baseballs, 
gloves, bats and a bowling alley. The 
men who were not playing were help- 
ing the watchmen keep lawns and 

sidewalks clean the next day. 
Another surprise was sprung when 
Black and his associates went into 
conference with the union representa- 
tives. They had with them not only 
a balance sheet of the corporation, 
but also a complete set of books. Be- 
fore starting the discussion Black in- 
sisted that the accountants for the 
strikers go over the figures. 


As a result, the demand for higher 


pay was waived until this January. 
Voluntarily, Black promised that he 
would raise wages if an upturn in 
business made it possible before that 
time. The seniority issue—whether 
or not a man who was transferred 
(Continued on page 39) 











Did Closing Your Books 
OPEN YOUR EYES? 


ROFIT—or loss—in 1935? Your bal- 
ance sheet tells the story. And if 
your business failed to keep pace with 
recovery, look for one reason in your 


‘ plant itself! @ @ Frankly, now, what 


about your factory’s location? Is it 
close to sources of basic raw materials 
—ample supplies of coal, gas and oil— 
and is the correct grade of coal right at 
hand? If it isn’t, you are adding to 
your costs and subtracting from your 
profits. Can you enjoy the benefits of 
low power costs—and draw upon an 
army of American-born labor? If you 


can’t, you are at a bad competitive dis- 
advantage—and in all fairness to your 
company you should do something 
about it. @ @ Here’s a suggestion. In- 
vestigate the possibilities of locating 
your plant along the Chesapeake and 
Ohio. This territory offers every ad- 
vantage from a manufacturing stand- 
point—in addition to the finest freight 
and passenger service in the world. 
George D. Moffett, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, will be glad to give you com- 
plete information. Address your request 
to him at Huntington, West Virginia. 
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Sun Oil Company 


One reason for record-breaking November and December sales fs the ease with which the modern automobile 
operates in Winter time. in the United States are 48,000 communities without rail service which depend almost 
entirely on highway transportation for their very existence 


News of the Motor World 


NORMAN 6. SHIDLE 


Seasonal Trends in Reverse 

Automobile production will hold 
‘up well in January as compared with 
the high levels maintained through- 
out November and December. By 
February some tapering off is to be 
expected, its degree depending on 
the success of current efforts to move 
used-car stocks which have been 
mounting steadily for eight weeks. 

Manufacturers have realized this 
used-car hazard and have been try- 
ing to help dealers more actively than 
ever before. Chevrolet, Ford, De- 
Soto, Plymouth and others have 
launched special drives. 

A few companies which failed to 
get into maximum production until 
sometime in December find their 
dealers in a better position used-car- 
wise than their competitors. This is 
the silver lining to their cloud of in- 
ability to make deliveries immediate- 
ly following the November shows. It 
may help their Spring business, but 
was not good for fourth-quarter 
earnings statements. 


For 1936—Continued Improvement 


The big November and December 
production which followed the Au- 
tumn new-model announcements 
brought total car and truck produc- 
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tion for the United States and Cana- 
da to 4,150,000—the fifth largest pro- 
duction year in the history of the in- 
dustry. It was topped only by 1923, 
1926, 1928 and 1929. The average 
f.o.b. price of the passenger cars sold 
last year, the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association tells us, was about 
$705. 

While predictions for 1936 are 
ranging all the way from 4,500,000 
to more than 5,000,000, I am inclined 
to cast my lot with the more con- 
servative prophets. A total of 4,500,- 
000 to 4,600,000 should look good to 
anybody. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres of Cleve- 
land, who has long been one of my 
favorite prognosticators, said of 1936 
the other day: “The volume of busi- 
ness discussion will reach unprece- 
dented heights, while physical pro- 
duction and new enterprise will be 
restricted to modest progress.’’ While 
exercising a tremendous influence on 
the general business curve, the auto- 
mobile industry is in no sense im- 
mune to current trends in other lines. 

While less publicized than passen- 
ger car progress, truck advances last 
year were important. The 750,000 
commercial vehicles produced made 
1935 larger in truck output than any 


previous year except 1929, when 
826,817 were built. 


Safety Marches On 


The newest gun to be fired by 
automobile manufacturers in their 
constantly accelerating campaign on 
traffic safety consists of a much in- 
creased grant to the Harvard Bu- 
reau for Street Traffic Research, the 
co-operative activities of which they 
began to support a year ago. Har- 
vard has accepted a gift of $54,250 
from the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association for further development 
of the work of this Bureau. Part of 
the fund will provide fifteen fellow- 
ships of $1200 each, plus field re- 
search expenses, which will be 
awarded to selected engineering 
graduates for one year’s study of 
highway traffic control and accident 
prevention. The importance of this 
effort can be recognized only when 
one stops to think of the scarcity of 
trained traffic administrators in com- 
parison with the size of our traffic 
problem. There is every reason to 
believe that further moves of consid- 
erable magnitude may be expected in 
the vigorous working out of the safe- 
ty platform which the motor makers 
enunciated several months ago. (We 
shall be glad to supply a copy of that 
platform to any@e interested.) 


The Biggest Show 


When we talk of automotive in- 
dustry and of automotive shows most 
of us think exclusively in terms of 
automobiles and trucks. The replace- 
ment parts business is dramatized 
only occasionally. One of those oc- 
casions is when the Automotive Ser- 
vice Industries Show is held each 
year. The~1935 exhibit was in At- 
lantic City last month. The last two 
of these shows were the largest booth 
exhibitions of any U. S. industry. 

Behind such a mammoth exhibi- 
tion is the fact that last year the 
American public paid something like 
a billion dollars for replacement parts 
and accessories (exclusive of tires). 


Along the Automotive Newsway 


The 11,000,000th Chevrolet was 
built last month. . . . Fisher Body 
Company is going to build a new 
plant at Grand Rapids, Michigan, ex- 
penditures in connection with which 
eventually may exceed $7,000,000. . .. 
Ralph R. Teetor, the sightless but ac- 
tive head of Perfect Circle piston ring 
engineering, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers for 1936. . . . Automotive 
executives were not sorry that they 
had declined to participate in the 
Washington conference called early in 
December by George L. Berry. 
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$70,000 tor Seventy 
~ Pieces of Wood 


— because of the UNSEEN VALUE they possessed 














T WAS only the other day that news- 

papers carriéd the story of an old street 

musician who fiddled on a busy corner in 
a great city. 

As they dropped small coins into his 
battered hat, few gave him more than a 
passing look. Until a great musician came 
along . . . heard in the uncertain fiddling 
something that stopped him irhis tracks. 
The musician stepped closer, looked 
sharply at the violin, spoke excitedly and 
bundled the old fiddler into a taxi... 
made him rich beyond his wildest dreams. 


For the violin was a Stradivarius. 


Worth $70,000. 
7 * + 

Seventy or so pieces of wood . . . carved, 
fitted, glued together, varnished and 
equipped with four strings. But as they 
came from the hands of Antonio Stradi- 
vari they had some magic of tone beauty 
...an unseen value which skilled hands, 
for two hundred years, have been trying 
without success to duplicate. 


In every field, there are always prod- 
ucts of human skill that possess this price- 
less quality of unseen value . . . born of 
the character and genius of the man or 
men whose work they are. And a modern 
motor car can have that kinship to a 
Stradivarius . . . an important fact to 
know when you are going to buy a car. 


‘Thalleltha nh. 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 





BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
—ASK YOURSELF THESE 
5 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution ? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes ? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 
5. Has it all-steel body? 





ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL FIVE 




















America has learned that when you 
buy a Chrysler-built car—Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler or Dodge Truck 
—you are sure of unseen value in extraor- 
dinary measure. 


| How Unseen Value is Seen 


For in these cars America has seen what 
unseen value means . . . has seen engineer- 
ing skill and genius time after time dis- 
cover new ways to increase motoring 
pleasure, comfort, economy afd safety. 


Over and over again, in Chrysler-made 
cars, motorists have seen the finest avail- 
able metals and materials supplanted by 
new ones, still more durable and reliable. 


This is the character of Chrysler Cor- 
poration . . . of the men who work with 
Walter P. Chrysler and his associates. 
This is the driving force which shows in 
their work . . . never satisfied, forever 
searching for new ways to improve the 
motor cars they build. 


You have witnessed the results. For, it 
is only a little more than ten years ago 
that Chrysler Corporation entered the 
already well-established automotive field. 


Today the ten-year-old newcomer is 
one of the industry’s leading manufac- 
turers . . . providing livelihood for nearly 
half a million Americans . . . producing 
one out of every four cars sold . . . and 
the only American automobile manufac- 
turer that in 1935 exceeded 1929 “‘pros- 
perity peak”’ production. 


Violin or motor car . . . you know that 
such success cannot be won except by 
surpassing value . . . by extraordinary 
unseen value as well as value visible and 
seen. 


When you buy a Chrysler-built car. . . 
a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler or 
Dodge Truck . . . regardless of price or 
size . . . you know you are getting such 


. great degree of unseen value as will pay 


you extra dividends of enjoyment and 
satisfaction. 





DE SOTO 


2 CHRYSLER 








Airtemp—Air Conditioning 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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when told there were rumors that 

his pet creation, the United States 
Steel Corporation, was going to be 
dissolved by the Government: “You 
can’t unscramble an omelet,” 

The New Deal omelet is in process 
of being unscrambled, thanks to the 
resolute insistence by the United 
States Supreme Court that our politi- 
cal overlords must rule according to 
the Constitution. 

Sweeping abrogation of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, though 
precipitating considerable confusion, 
probably will ultimately bring as 
beneficial results as abolition of 
NRA. 

The fundamental issue before the 
court and before the American peo- 
ple infinitely transcended in impor- 
tance the wisdom or unwisdom of 
regimenting farmers and rewarding 
them for not producing; the issue in 
reality was whether the present Ad- 
ministration—or any Administration 
—can reach out and usurp rights not 
granted either Congress or the Presi- 
dent under the Constitution. 

Had the Supreme Court handed 
down a totally different decision, all 
restraint would have been removed 
from politicians and bureaucrats, the 
whole nation would have been at 
sea concerning what to expect from 
Washington in the way of autocratic 
domination of the most minute local 
affairs. The way would have been 

open for turning America topsy-turvy. 
' After the immediate clouds have 
passed, the value of this latest Su- 
preme Court decision cannot fail to 
be recognized and cherished. 

It is entirely reasonable, in view of 
the NRA and AAA rulings, to expect 
the court to outlaw other New Deal 
acts involving infringement of States’ 
rights and freedom of intrastate in- 
dustry and commerce. The “general 
welfare” clause of the Constitution, 
it has now been definitely adjudged, 
does not confer upon Federal author- 
ities a roving commission to arrogate 
to themselves unlimited power over 
activities not interstate in their nature. 

What are likely to be some of the 
consequences of this epochal ruling? 

The New Dealers will find their 
wings very drastically clipped. Other 
autocratic and Socialistic laws now 
being contested appear doomed. 

President Roosevelt may set ma- 
chinery in motion to bring about far- 
reaching amendments to the Consti- 
tution. But it is far from certain 
that the majority of voters would en- 
dorse such a course—the Literary 


T= original J. P. Morgan grunted 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


America Is 
‘Returning to 
Americanism. 
The Outlook 


Digest poll reveals that New Dealism 
is steadily losing popularity. 

Presidential threats against the 
courts, thus far extremely vague, are 
hardly likely to be carried out effec- 
tively. They suggest spite rather 
than statesmanship. 


Healthy recovery, in my opinion, 
is far more likely to be encouraged 
than discouraged by compelling the 
Administration to keep within its 
Constitutional sphere. 

The American people in normal 
times would rather have government 
by Constitutional law than by men, 
especially men of Napoleon complex. 

What effect recent and coming 
events will have upon next Novem- 
ber’s election cannot be ‘dogmatically 
stated. The more radical elements | 
may conceivably sympathize with the 
President in his plight; but presum- 
ably they would have voted for him 
under any circumstances. It may be 
that instead of blaming the Supreme 
Court for doing its duty, some of the 
beneficiaries of the New Deal’s short- © 
lived largesse may feel sore at the 
Administration for having bungled 
its relief measures, for having failed 
to see to it that what was done was © 
Constitutional and maintainable. 

My guess is that the trend towards 
Americanism which began to set in 
fully a year ago and has since gained 
momentum will be strengthened by 
the Supreme Court’s action and that 
either President Roosevelt will great- 
ly modify his “anti” attitude so as to 
stimulate revival and re-employment, 
or the people may choose a Chief 
Executive calculated to inspire the © 


. only thing now needed for restoration 


of vigorous prosperity, Confidence. 

Meanwhile, the security and com- 
modity markets may experience sharp 
irregularity, especially if no feasible 
plan be promptly formulated to make 
reasonable provision for aiding needy 
farmers. Nothing has yet developed 
to shake faith in active Spring busi- 
ness. 

Ups and downs will be logical once — 
the bitter Presidential campaign gets 
under full steam. 

But the ups should win out before 
the year ends. 
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His handling of himself at Washington 
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Packard’s resumption of dividends 
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AAA decision upholding Constitutional government 
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Master'y championship of utility investors’ rights 
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is worthy accomplishment. It is 

not possible that the idle tramp 
is as contented as the farmers along 
the road who own their own farms, 
and whose credit is good at the bank 
in town. When the tramps get to- 
gether at night, they abuse the farm- 
ers, but do not get as much satisfac- 
tion out of it as do the farmers who 
abuse the tramps. The sounder your 
argument, the more satisfaction you 
get out of it. —Ep. Howe. 


[s: most agreeable thing in life 


The way to gain a good reputation 
is to endeavor to be what you desire 
to appear. —TUuURNER. 


Wise men are instructed by rea- 
son; men of less understanding, by 
experience; the most ignorant, by 
necessity ; and beasts by nature. 

—CICERO. 


It is not at all likely that any one 
ever had a totally original idea. He 
may put together old ideas into a new 
combination, but the elements which 
made up the new combination were 
mostly acquired from other people. 
Without many borrowed ideas there 
would be no inventions, new move- 
ments or anything else that is classed 
as new. —Dr. GrEorGE GRIER. 


This is a world of action, and not 
for moping and droning in. 
—DICKENS. 


Goodness thinks no ill where no ill 
seems. —MILTON. 


Any new effort, the psychologists 
say, wears a new groove in the brain. 
And the grooves that lead to the 
heights are not made between 9 and 
5. They are burned in by midnight 
oil. —Owen D. Younc. 


Carefully examine every detail of 
your business. Be prompt in every- 
thing. Take time to consider, then 
decide quickly. Bear your troubles 
patiently. Maintain your integrity 
as a sacred thing. Never tell busi- 
ness lies. Make no useless acquain- 
tances. Never try to appear some- 
thing more than you are. Pay your 
debts promptly. Learn how to risk 
your money at the right time. Shun 
strong liquor. Employ your time 
well. Do not reckon upon chance. 
Be polite to everybody. Never be 
discouraged. Then work hard and 
you will succeed—Watte PHILLIPs. 


That we lived through this disas- 
ter, or rather good fortune, forced us 
to be industrious, laborious and ex- 
perienced.— PETER THE GREAT, after 

the battle of Nerva. 
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THOUGHTS 


The court nor cart I like nor loathe— 
Extremes are counted worst of all ; 
The bolden mean betwixt them both 
Dost surest sit, and fears no fall; 
This is my choice; for why? I find 

No wealth is like a quiet mind. 
—Sir Epwarp Dwyer. 


The man of little faith makes small 
profits; only men of great faith do 
great deeds——-THE LatcH STRING. 


I am convinced that when con- 
fidence has been established amongst 
all nations of the world, the present 
capacity of all industrial countries 
will not be sufficient to satisfy the 
demand. —Oskar SEMPELL. 


He that rises again quickly and 
continues the race is as if he had 
never fallen —MOonineEvux. 


In place of encouraging the indi- 
vidual, the Administration have sub- 
stituted collectivism and bureaucracy. 
They have produced an attitude of 
grim, stoical resignation; a fatalism 
which would not have been tolerated 
in the past. All of these movements 
that are being manipulated for the 
betterment of the country are not go- 
ing to do any good until we get at the 
root of the trouble. What we need is 
a back-to-God movement. 

—GeEorce J. Russett, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Come, and let us return unto the 
Lord; for he hath torn, and He 
will heal us; He hath smitten, and 
He will bind us up.—Hosea VI, |. 


Sent in by F. McGovern, Car- 
negie, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











The only way to climb the hill of 
success is hand in hand. Without 
unity we get in each other’s way. 
The reason for having rules in a busi- 
ness is the same as the reason for 
having discipline in an army. It is 
to keep us all from interfering with 
each other. It is for the purpose of 
getting things done the quickest way. 
Let us avoid anything that can cause 
friction, discontent or other trouble 
that may interfere with the common 
good. A business enterprise needs 
harmony. It needs to be in tune as 
much as an orchestra. 

—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


If a man’s curve of efficiency is 
ascending at 45, and keeps on ascend- 
ing just after that period, it may well 
move upward for his whole life; but 
if there is a turn downward at 45 he 
will never recover. 

—Dr. NicHotas Murray Butter. 


Great ability without discretion 
comes almost invariably to a tragic 
end. —GAMBETTA. 


Men need no spy glass to seek op- 
portunity—it is close enough for the 
naked eye to see. —JAMES PEPPER. 


Those men who think as a boy 
never grow old. The boy loves ad- 
venture, he loves to plan, he looks 
forward, not backward: The atmos- 
phere of ‘a boy is wholesome, alive, 
vigorous and inspiring. Boys are 
more daring than men—they love to 
invent new things and explore new 
fields. The successful executive of 
to-day must be a pioneer, no matter 
how old his business is, to keep 
abreast of a fast-moving business 
world. |§—PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 


Speeches that are measured by the 
hour will die with the hour. 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Many a successful man is one who 
works like the dickens to get rich 
and then spends the rest of his life 
sitting on the porch of a sanitarium 
watching the healthy poor go by. 

—EVANSVILLE CouRIER. 


I’ve been more bossed by my for- 
tune than it has been bossed by me. 
—Joun P. Lippert. 


The thoughts that come often un- 
sought, and, as it were, drop into the 
mind, are commonly the most valu- 
able of any we have, and therefore 
should be secured, because they sel- 
dom return again. —LockE. 


Laws are not invented; they grow 
out of circumstances. —AZARIAS. 








Yomesacas change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


T Is 1588. The dream of Philip II of Spain to invade Eng- 

land...to change the map of the world...is being put to test. 

Under British gunfire the Armada is beating northward 
from the Calais roads. Suddenly the wind comes to the aid of 
Spain...the huge canvases on her war galleons fill...Spain’s 
ships are whipped out of range. But this blessing soon be- 
comes a curse. 

Increasing in fury, the wind drives the Armada in shore... 
Only 6 fathoms beneath the Spanish bottoms... Then the 
winds of Heaven change again. Northward the Armada drives; 


[a 
eo 
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rounds Scotland; only to strew the Irish Sea and Coast with 
half its number. Here were unforeseen events that checked 
the naval growth of Spain. 


The unforeseen is always happening. Today’s armadas of 
business are subject to many shifting winds. The Maryland 
offers you protection against the unexpected in more than 
60 bonding and casualty insurance lines. Through 10,000 
agents Maryland coverage is available in every state of the 
Union, in Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Mexico, and Hawaii. 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket...Contract...Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository... Fraud... Public 
Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary... Boiler... Elevator... Accident and 
Health... Electrical Machinery...General Liability... Plate Glass...Sprinkler Leakage...W ater Damage... Fly-Wheel...Workmen’s Compensation. 


MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY, Baltimore 
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Wide World 


New transportation history was made when this motor fleet arrived in New York City late in December 


What's New in Business 


Motor Fleet Makes History 


A new page was written in trans- 
portation history at 3:02 A. M. De- 
cember 27, when four tractor trucks 
backed up to unloading platforms in 
New York City with 35 tons of 
freight. For the freight had been 
loaded at Los Angeles seven days be- 
fore, and the caravan was completing 
the opening trip of the nation’s first 
transcontinental motor-freight serv- 
_ ice to run on regular schedules. 

Operated by Keeshin Transconti- 
nental Freight Lines, Inc. (ForsEs, 
October 1, page 14), the trucks halt- 
ed on their coast-to-coast dash only 
to refuel, while thirteen drivers alter- 
nately took the wheels or slept in a 
“sleeping truck.” A schedule which 
includes departures and arrivals every 
day in the week will be put into effect 
in April. By this time, the company 
expects to have drivers stationed 
permanently along the route to op- 
erate trucks from point to point. 


Private Pension Plans Point Up 


Will the Federal Government’s old- 
age-pension system kill off the private 
pension plans of individual com- 
panies? While many industrialists 
are convinced that the answer is 
“ves,” the fact remains that four 
large companies announced new pen- 
sion plans in December. 

On January 1, 1937, the Federal 
system, set up under the Social Se- 
curity Act, swings into operation. 
Many business men believe that this 
intervening year of 1936 will witness 
a heavy mortality among company 
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plans because employers won’t want 
to pay the taxes for the Federal plan 
at the same time they are footing part 
or all of the bill for their own 
systems. 

But personnel experts aren’t at all 
sure that this carnage will develop, 
even if the Clark amendment for ex- 
empting private plans fails to go 
through Congress. Private plans are 
not exempted from the government 
system in England, yet English em- 
ployers now maintain them on a 
larger scale than ever to round out 
government pensions and to bulwark 
still further their workers’ security 
in old age. 

Exactly the same reasoning now 
seems to be taking hold in the U. S. 
Although the annuities paid by pri- 
vate plans may. be scaled down a bit 
because of Federal pensions, trust 
companies are preparing for a larger 
volume of business than ever in ad- 
ministering industrial annuity funds. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, William 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
and United States Freight Company 
have announced new pension plans 
which will go into effect in 1936. And 
insurance companies report that the 
number of group-annuity contracts 
recently sold to employers substan- 
tially exceeds the number which has 
been canceled because of the Social 
Security Act. 

Although a few companies have 
dropped pension plans, at least some 
of the withdrawals have been caused 
by dissatisfaction with their set-up 
and organization rather than by the 
Federal system itself. Particularly is 





this true of plans which are financed 
from current company income and 
have no reserves based on actuarial 
calculations. But these systems may 
yet come back into the picture on a 
reorganized basis. 


New Guaranteed-Wage Plan 


On the first working day of 1936, 
the 700 employees of’ Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company’s Milwaukee plant 
settled down to work under an un- 
usual wage plan which had proved 
so satisfactory during a six-months’ 
trial period that it has now been ex- 
tended to cover the entire coming 

ear. 

Principal object of the plan is to 
assure employees that they will re- 
ceive a Rd check every week in the 
year. Nunn-Bush guarantees that 
their total annual wages will equal a 
fixed per cent. of the value of every 
pair of shoes turned out in the fac- 
tory. The individual wage .rates of 
workers remain as they were before, 
and each one starts the year with the 
same weekly pay check that he pre- 
viously would have received for his 
regular forty hours of work; he gets 
this check whether he puts in a full 
forty hours or not. 

Obviously. however, the company 
cannot foreteil at the beginning of the 
year what the final value of its annual 
production will be. So an important 
safety valve is included in the con- 
tract with employees. If the com- 
pany finds toward the end of the year 
that total wages will probably exceed! 
the share of production value which: 
has been guaranteed to employees,. 
it is allowed to make a downward ad- 
justment in weekly pay checks to: 
bring the total into line. If, on the 
other hand, it seems likely that total 
wages will be less than the guaranteed 
per cent., weekly pay checks can be 
increased to compensate for the prob- 
able difference. 

But whatever year-end adjust- 
ments may be necessary, the employee 
cannot lose on the new wage plan. 
He knows that he will be getting at 
least some income every week in the 
year. And the company guarantees 
that his annual earnings will not be 
less than the number of hours he has 
actually worked multiplied by his 


hourly rate. 


For Safety: Colored Roads? 


In England, the town of Sheffield 
is testing colored roads in an effort to 
increase the safety of night driving. 
Twelve surfacing materials, each 
with a distinctive color, have been 
laid out separately on a half-mile 
stretch of highway and subjected to 
photometric tests. Experiments com- 








(SOLVES A 
PROBLEM 


STARTS AN 
INDUSTRY 


* Did you ever hear of ilmenite? Ten 
years ago, no one outside of a labora- 
tory ever had. Of no commercial 
value or importance, ilmenite, a com- 
pound of iron and titanium, was al- 
ways found in combination with sand. 
It was then discovered that, properly 
processed, ilmenite could be used to 
produce a pigment with widespread 
possibilities. How to separate it from 
the sand, commercially, was the 
problem. 


* Copper stepped into the breach. 
Iimenite, you see, is metallic; sand is 
not. Ilmenite can be magnetized; sand 
cannot. Great magnetic separators 
were built, utilizing tons of copper 
magnet wire for their coils. The 
magnetic ilmenite could at last -be 


separated out of the sand on a com- 
mercial scale. 


The 12-ton machine illustrated, built by the Dings Magnetic Separator 
Company of Milwaukee, contains 5,000 pounds of Anaconda Magnet 
Wire, and will concentrate 3 tons of ilmenite sand per hour. This is just 
another in the red metal’s long list of little-known accomplishments. 


a 


ANACONDA 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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16,600 children attended the gigantic Christmas parties given by General Moters units in Pontiac, Michigan 


pleted so far point to the pink of rock 
chips and the yellow-white of light- 
colored gravels as the colors which 
show up best at night. 


Business Turns to Children’s Parties 


Citizens of Pontiac, Michigan, saw 
one of the biggest children’s parties 
of all time when the three local Gen- 
eral Motors units—Pontiac Motor, 
Fisher Body and General Motors 
Truck companies—staged a Christ- 
mas entertainment and candy festival 
for the 16,600 children of their em- 
ployees. No building in the city could 
accommodate them all, so the party 
was held in three different places, 
and each gathering had to be split 
into shifts. 

Meanwhile, Shell Oil Company 
was providing holiday entertainment 
on wheels for children in the Pacific 
Coast states. Four trucks toured the 
towns of the territory, each one 
equipped with a stage and sound ef- 
fects for a puppet show, two enter- 
tainers dressed up as skating pen- 
guins, and a Santa Claus who handed 
out free candy to the kids. Not over- 
looked was the opportunity of creat- 
ing goodwill among parents. 


Moving Day for Roads 


To eliminate accidents, New Jer- 
sey recently did something new in 
highway building by starting to move 
eight miles of concrete road bodily 
from one place to another. 

A 12-foot grass parkway was bad- 
ly needed to divide traffic moving in 
opposite directions, but the road sur- 
face was in good condition. Instead 
of tearing up the usable road and 
building another, one side of it was 
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divided into 450-foot sections and the 
expansion joint in the center was 
plowed out. Then a fire hose plugged 
up at one end was inserted in the 
empty space; the hose was inflated 
with air to force the slabs a few 
inches apart ; filler blocks were slipped 
into the gap, leaving enough space for 
the deflated hose; the hose was in- 
flated ; and the process was repeated 
until enough space for the safety 
aisle had been opened up. 


AAA’s Death and Business 


Immediate business consequences 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration’s death at the hands of 
the Supreme Court in January were: 

1. Farmers could no longer ob- 
tain money from a source which had 
paid them nearly $1,200,000,000 in 
additional income during its two and 
a half years of existence. 

2. Cash prices of AAA-affected 


farm products—cotton, wheat, corn, 
hogs, etc.—bounced up and down in- 
decisively. 

3. Prices of food, textile and to- 
bacco stocks rose on the theory that 
removal of processing taxes will re- 
duce the companies’ costs, increase 
their profits, and, if they reduce their 
selling prices, increase their sales. 
Prices of farm-equipment, automo- 
bile, mail-order and miscellaneous in- 
dustrial stocks dropped on the theory 
that elimination of AAA benefits will 
cut farm buying power. 

4. Trading in cotton textiles came 
to a complete standstill until buyers 
and sellers could get together on 
prices, with the former asking for 
reductions. 

Possible near-future consequences 
are: 

1. Retail prices of foods, textiles 
and tobacco will fall by the amount 
of the processing taxes if they have 
been passed along to consumers and 
if manufacturers forego the tempta- 
tion to retain the tax differential as 
additional profit. 

2. Cash prices of AAA-affected 
commodities for immediate use will 
hold steady or rise until the next 
plantings reach the market. 

3. If the Government does not set 
up a successor to the AAA method 
of controlling production, farmers 
will return to raising large crops to 
increase their income; thus increasing 
supplies; and thus making necessary 
the development of new markets for 
farm_products in industry or in for- 
eign countries. 

4. Since farmers cannot have 
what they call “the farmer’s tariff,” 
they will make a concerted drive to 
reduce industrial tariffs as a method 
of equalizing farm and _ industrial 
prices. 

5. The Government’s efforts to 
break down international trade bar- 

(Continued on page 39) 


Portland Cement Association 


New Jersey's moving day for roads saves money for taxpayers 
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npta- keine. a ‘ined: diiiade neti ehacks Work was started on a 200-kilowatt antennas at broadcasting stations, to im- 
al as mahind ob taldtin lttnin wataaling which short-wave transmitter, which will be the prove service to outlying areas. 
; . : highest-powered of its kind in the world. Installed additional 50-kilowatt trans- 
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ected It will assure even more efficient trans- mitters, enlarging broadcast areas and pro- 
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— y P A specially designed telephone switch- New studios, equipped with the latest 
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nap developing the field of ultra-short waves. Motor lifeboat radio equipment, with a use by the balloonists in the record-break- 
fe to Produced an improved optical reduction range of 75 miles, was introduced. The new ing stratosphere flight. A perfectly-execut- 
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strial standard-size motion picture negatives. operation, and will prove invaluable in conversations with the balloon and the 
Established its own aircraft hangar to service. China Clipper, a London newspaper, and 
s to provide a continuously working demon- - A new, compact radio direction finder several stations in this country. 
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stration of aviation radio communication 
apparatus. 


for yachts and small ships was developed. 
Tests in transmitting complete weather 


Many advances in acoustical science 
were made in the studios. 


In these and other RCA services, the public finds every facility in the field of 
radio for business, pleasure and the safeguarding of life on land, sea and 
in the air. Many additional developments, such as television and facsimile are 
now taking form as a result of RCA research. Radio will have an increas- 


ingly important part in the affairs of every day life during the coming years. 
















Demonstrations of the scope and utility of 
RCA services are included in the enjoyable 
RCA Magic Key program each Sunday af- 
ternoon at 2 o’clock, E. S. T., over an NBC- 
WJZ nationwide network. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING, RADIO CITY 


RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC., 66 Broad St., New York—HAnover 2-1829 * RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., Camden, N. J. and 411 Fifth Ave., New York—AShland 4-7605 
RADIOMARINE CORP. OF AMERICA, 75 Varick St., New York—WaAlker 5-3716 e NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC., RCA Building, Radio City—Clrcle 7-8300 
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JUST TUBES 


Oxty strange shapes of glass and metal! Yet it’s the electron tube 
that gives radio its tongue, that brings to your fireside music played a 
thousand miles away. 


It's. the electron tube that leads ships through fog, guides airplanes 
through darkness, peers unwinkingly into white-hot crucibles, directs 
the surgeon’s knife, and is becoming one of the greatest weapons 
against disease. 


It tests the safety of castings and welds, matches the color of dress 
goods, and unerringly detects manufacturing errors that the human eye 
cannot discern. 


A few years ago, it was only a laboratory device. Today, it is weaving 
an invisible network of service about man’s daily life. Tomorrow, it will 
do things that were never done before. 


Continual development in electron tubes is only one of the contribu- 
tions made by G-E research —research that has saved the public from 


ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has earned for General 


Electric. 


96-180D1 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself — ali on a simple little 
machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER ¢; 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal Ei 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to 
set. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly 
discovering the big results 

from post-card messages sent 

to customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 

to $150. ‘Write on business 

stationery and receive sample 

cards for your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 80 


A quarterly cash dividend declared by 
the Board of Directors on December 18, 
1935, for the three months’ period end- 
ing December 31, 1935, equal to 14% 
of its par value, will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on January 15, 1936 
to shareholders of record at the close o 
business on December 31, 1935. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


road to passage, in accordance 

with the President’s program. 

But the temporary quiescence of 
the Patman printing-press-money 
forces does not mean, as so many 
assume, that the ghost of paper infla- 
tion is laid for the session. 

Quite to the contrary, the Patman 
forces now are in the “united front” 
alignment on the bonus by virtue of 
a firm commitment on the part of 
the Administration that their fiat 
money bill will be accorded a floor 
roll call in the House. 

The parliamentary steps may ap- 
pear a bit involved to the layman ; but 
the program is clear and direct—and 
menacing. All bonus groups in the 
House are united behind the Vinson- 
McCormick bill. But that bill will 
carry only the authorization of the 
payment. A second measure then 
will need to be enacted appropriating 
the money with which to make the 
payments. The two measures may 
not be combined, for general legisla- 
tion never may be incorporated in an 
appropriation bill. 

Thus, when the authorization is 
passed the appropriation must follow. 
Then, under the Administration 
agreement, will the Patman forces be 
beckoned to bring on their printing- 
press money bill. 


Te: cash bonus bill is well on the 


Parliamentary Mischief 


There can be no question that an 
outright inflation bill would pass the 
House with a whoop. In this case, 
the White House will not lift a hand 
to stop it. The high strategy of the 
moment is to dump this printing- 
press bill upon the Senate as quickly 
as possible; and then to use the 
threat. of passing that measure into 
law as a blackjack over the heads 
of the gentlemen who now pri nose 
to resist the confirmation of Mr. Mar- 
riner S. Eccles as chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Once the Patman bill is through 
the House, the word in the Senate 
will be: “Gentlemen, if we cannot 
have such control over the banking 
system as will assure the success of 
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our program, it will be necessary for 
us, much as we may dislike the pros- 
pect of paper inflation, to pass this 
Patman bill. By no other means can 
we be certain of adequate Treasury 
funds with which to pay the bonus 
and the other urgent expenses of the 
Federal Government.” 

Of course, nobody will say this 
publicly to any member of the Senate. 
The quotations are merely figurative. 
But they present faithfully the par- 
liamentary skullduggery to which the 
White House has lent itself. 


Fagots for Judiciary 


We have recorded on several occa- 
sions that since the NRA decision it 
has been a cardinal point of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policy to wage unceasing 
warfare upon the Supreme Court. 

It will be recalled that when the 
gold decisions were anticipated last 
February, the White House gave 
subtle encouragement to much chat- 
ter about reorganizing the Court 
should the decisions be “wrong.” 
Next came the spectacular Washing- 
ton conference of NRA code authori- 
ties, carefully timed to assemble about 
the day the Supreme Court decision 
on the Blue Eagle was expected. Last 
Summer the overwhelming, referen- 
dum favoring the corn-hog program 
was announced precisely at the time 
the Supreme Court determined to 
review the processing tax cases. 

But the crowning weapon was re- 
served for the recent message to Con- 
gress on the State of the Union. 
Under existing law, Mr. Roosevelt 
emphasized, there need be no demand 
for new taxes in the present session. 

It is a fact, however, that at the 
moment this promise was given be- 
fore the joint session of Congress, 
and over the radio to countless mil- 
lions, Administration lieutenants in 
the House already were in possession 
of a tax bill anticipating the invalida- 
tion of the processing taxes by the 
Supreme Court. 


Mr. Roosevelt knows full well, of 
course, that he must find new rev- 
enues. But perchance he may bring 
down a fine political turkey with the 
same stone. 


Therefore, he was happy to declare 
that no new taxes were contemplated. 

Following the Supreme Court de- 
cision invalidating the processing 
levies, it will be necessary, of course, 
to dig up an emergency tax bill. 

By this adroit maneuvering, the 
tax bill becomes, not the burden of 
crackpot spending and inept budget 
management, but the dire cost of hav- 
ing a Supreme Court. 

It is very smooth politics. 
—LAwWRENCE SULLIVAN. 














The Superb New 
STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT 


HELEN DRYDEN 

















bg finest motor car ever produced 
by Studebaker is easily the most 
appealing of all the 1936 cars. It has 
a distinctive style, flawless performance 
and luxurious roominess that many 
cars much more costly do not offer. 

‘It is powered by a brilliantly respon- 
sive, unusually economical eight-cyl- 
inder engine that holds unchallenged 
every stock car record from 3,000 to 
30,000 miles. 


Its automatic overdrive definitely in- 
creases its economy of operation and 
a number of its advancements, such as 
the Studebaker automatic hill holder, 
are not obtainable in any other car, 
regardless of price. 

Underneath the glowing harmony of 
this President’s deeply lacquered, solid 
steel exterior flows the lovely melody 


of America’s smartest interior fittings 
and appointments — thickl eted 
floors that are comfortably flat with no 
protruding center ridge—wide, deep, 
chair-height seats that are richly up- 
holetred in the very newest furniture 
fabric—unusual head room and body 
room even for extra large passengers. 


Last year, a President, that was con- 
ceded to be one of the five finest cars 
in America, sold for as much as $300 
more than it costs you today to own 
this proud leader of the 1936 Stude- | 
baker line. President prices now begin 
as low as $065— and the matchless 
new 90 horsepower Dictator Six, pos- 
sessing many of the qualities of the 
President, is priced as low as $665— 
at the factory. The Studebaker Corpo- 


ration, South Bend, Indiana. 


PRICED AS MUCH AS $300 LOWER 
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unusual, do not expect very 
much of the next month. After 
that, there should be easier sailing 
during the first half of the year. 
This, in a nutshell, is the outlook 
for the near future. It is an outlook 
which results partly from the natural 
interplay of the forces of supply and 
demand, and partly from certain arti- 
ficial factors in the current situation. 





[J sus your line of business is 


Current Trend Downward 


For several months, Forses has 
been pointing out that a temporary 
downward movement in business was 
getting under way. Yet right up un- 
ti now the general impression has 


one month or more 


Ae | 
Trend continues down 


e2 been that no such movement has been. 

£5 |Mtaking place. Report after report of 
SE gains over last year has reached the 
. = business public, spreading a feeling 

= |—§of pleasant optimism and unfortun- 

§ ,, ately obscuring the real facts. 

2: A moment’s consideration of cer- 


tain relationships will show what 
these real facts are. 
To begin with, it will be noticed 
that on the current Business Picto- 
graph large areas have for four 
weeks or more compared less and less 
favorably with the previous year. 
Since these four weeks have been a 
period of seasonal decline, what this 
in effect means is that the December 
decline of 1935 has in those areas 
been greater than that of 1934. 
An analysis of industrial reports 
discloses a similar situation. Thus in 
the four weeks ending October 24th, 
private engineering construction 
awards were 244 per cent. ahead of 
the previous year; in the latest four 
weeks they are 22 per cent. behind 
the previous year. At the end of 
November, ore loadings were 150 per 
cent. ahead, now they are 70 per cent. 
ahead; in the middle of September 
steel output was 141 per cent. ahead, 
but now it is only 31 per cent. ahead. 
Similarly, coke loadings have fallen 
from plus 58 to plus 36, bank debits 
from plus 29 to plus 16, grain load- 
ings from plus 22 to plus 7, coal 
loadings from plus 12 to plus 1, live- 
stock loadings from minus 18 to 
minus 22, In every one of these 
cases, the figures mean that there has 
been more seasonal decline in the late 
months of 1935 than in the late 
months of 1934. 

Of the ten largest cities in the 
country, all show similar decline, the 


10. Battle Creek, Mich. 


6. Altoona, Pa. 
7. Shreveport, La. 


3. Albany, N. Y. 


greatest being that of Pittsburgh ~ 


(from plus 41 per cent. to plus 5 





What's Ahead for Business 


per cent.) and the least that of Los 
Angeles (from plus 36 per cent. to 
plus 28 per cent.). 


What’s Next? 


If natural factors were completely 
to rule the present situation, it is 
likely that this downward trend 
would now be quickly checked. In 
fact, one index which almost always 
heralds by its shifts of direction 
changes later to be expected in other 
industries has already pointed sharp- 
ly upward. This is our index of new 
orders for Southern Pine. 

But no judgment of what is ahead 
in the next few months can ignore 
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AUTOMOBILE STOCKS 


IN DEALERS’ HANDS 
(Changes since 1931) 


General Motors’ Figures 


the very unusual situation created by 
the courageous stabilization effort of 
the automotive industry. By ad- 
vancing its show date, this industry 
has kept its plants going at top speed 
in the closing months of 1935. But, 
as the chart on this page shows, the 
primary result of the move has been 
to place in dealers’ stocks cars which 
ordinarily would have been bought 
early in 1936. In previous years, it 
will be seen, dealers have stocked up 
early in the year, then liquidated. In 
1936, they stocked up as usual at the 
start of the year, liquidated slightly, 
then “loaded up” a second time. It is 
now reported that dealers have suffi- 
cient stocks for near-future business ; 
therefore declining rates of produc- 
tion in this great industry and all 
which serve it seem probable, until 
public buying again creates a vacuum 
in dealers’ stocks. 

The other factor which may possi- 
bly be upsetting to near-future busi- 
ness is the removal of the processing 
taxes (pages 26, 32). 

But for these special influences, it 
would be safe to say that business 
would again begin mounting after 
February Ist. Just how long a delay, 
if any, they will introduce, remains 
to be seen. —C. H. 











* 
you can afford 


steel and concrete 
floors at home 


Shrink-proof, vermin-proof, vibrationless and 
fire-resistant floor construction—practice that 
is considered a necessity in permanent com- 
mercial and industrial buildings—may be 
used in homes with economy. 

J&L Junior Beam Floor Construction is 
adaptable to residences selling for as little 
as $7,000. The system is easy and simple; 
it imposes no technical restrictions on archi- 
tect or builder. 

The J & L Steel and Concrete Floors System 
eliminates the dissatisfaction and expense 
resulting from the shrinkage of wooden floor 
joists. Structural soundness is added; per- 
manent investment values increased. 

Write for a descriptive bulletin, and get 
all the facts concerning this modern method 
of residential floor construction. 


Jab 
JUNIOR BEAM i 
FLOORS 


Jal 
STEEL 





JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND Steet WORKS 
PitTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Trend 
to Dictaphone 
Sweeps On 


—even those men 
who never dictate a 
letter, are finding 
that its ever ready 
convenience gets 
things done more 
smoothly and surely 
than any other 
method. 


DICTAPHONE 
Sales Corporation 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 















































FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so 
thoroughly compiled and indexed 
that you can find at a glance one 
or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and ac- 
tion. 

Over five hundred different sub- 
jects are covered in this book. It 
is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in 
each epigram, They are direct, 
fearless, pithy, full and complete. 
They radiate good cheer, op- 
timism, encouragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 
Tear Of and Mail 


Cc. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me of FORBES ——- 
at the e SPECIAL $1 0 Price. My remit 
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Life Begins at 50— 
for Westinghouse 


(Continued from page 14) 


unification of follow-up activities. 
Take general-purpose motors, for in- 
stance, from one to two hundred 
horsepower. Formerly, a salesman 
took an order, and perhaps gave the 
customer a time delivery promise a 
bit too optimistic. At least this was 
what the factory said when delivery 
could not be made, whereas the sales 
department did not believe the fac- 
tory was really trying. As it is now, 
those who sell and those who make 
the motors realize that they are in the 
same business; if an order requiring 
quicker than usual delivery comes 
in, an order-service man cuts through 
red tape, sets up a special sched- 
ule, and notifies the factory what 
is expected. If the time prom- 
ise cannot be met, this is known at 
the outset and the customer is noti- 
fied at the beginning instead of at 
the end. Correspondingly, salesmen 
learn what can and what cannot rea- 
sonably be promised. 


Saved From the Guillotine! 


4. In one case a hitherto unprofit- 
able unit, seemingly a candidate for 
the guillotine, has almost overnight 
become one of the most profitable. 

5. More than one unit has learned 

to say “No” on unprofitable orders. 
In the old set-up, a salesman ex- 
pected to be judged by his volume, 
and an order was an order. To-day 
this salesman’s boss, who is helping 
his unit hew to the budget line, turns 
back orders which would cause .the 
line to sag. 
’ 6. One division, hitherto very ac- 
tive in the unprofitable manufacture 
of a new product, has abandoned the 
manufacture of several non-paying 
lines, and come over into the black 
ink. 

7. At each forward step, I am told, 
organization morale has increased. 

8. With practically no increase in 
the number of employees, there has 
been a substantial increase in the 
amount of wages paid. 

The localization of responsibility 
and authority does not mean, of 
course, that central staff activities 
have been abandoned. There is still 
a general works manager, for ex- 
ample, whose. help is available 
to the local units. And. if, for in- 
stance, a drastic layout change is 
wanted in the Springfield, Mass., 
plant, a layout specialist from East 
Pittsburgh is available. And East 
Pittsburgh also has specialists in cen- 
tral station operation, metallu 
time study and other matters with 
























which local units may be concerned, 
Then it is necessary for the com- 
pany as a whole to have uniform and 
high standards in its employee rela- 
tions. A central department is 
headed by a vice-president in charge 
of industrial relations. There is also 
a central salary administration com- 
mittee reporting directly to the presi- 
dent to co-ordinate and balance sal- 
aries for similar positions in the 
various divisions and subsidiaries. 

But if the manager of X division 
wants John Smith to be his chief en- 
gineer, or his sales manager, or his 
factory superintendent, he, the one 
who has the responsibility for results, 
has the last word in the appointment. 

Much more could, of course, be told 
about the details of this new and dy- 
namic line-up at Westinghouse, about 
the ways in which factory units (sup- 
plying material to other units) have § 
been put on their feet, about the exec- 
utive bonus system authorized by 
stockholders which spurs each unit 
manager to think in terms of the 
whole company rather than of his 
own little domain, and so on. But 
details only supplement the main pic- 
ture of a far-flung group of human 
beings which in the past few years, 
and particularly in the year 1935, has # 
been given a new direction and a new 
resultfulness for its energies. : 

Those most responsible for the # 
changes are far from thinking of 
the new set-up as a finished product. 
“We learn as we go,” said one of 
them, “and we expect to learn as 
much in 1936 as in 1935.” 

With such an attitude as this, it 
does indeed seem as if life is just be- 
ginning for this patriarchal company, 
fifty years old this month. 








HE TURNS MUD INTO MONEY 


Here’s a man who started to 
make durable goods on a shoe- 
string, but with one fixed idea: 
he wanted to build better equip- 
ment which would make bigger 
profits for users. Now, he talks 
with Presidents, and his machines 
are used the world over. 


BEAT COMPETITORS AT THEIR 
OWN GAME! 


The problem: an_ independent 
store bothered by chain competi- 
tion. The solution: adopting the 
merchandising principles which 
made chain competition so bother- 
some. The how and the why of 
this aggressive move make an 
absorbing story of business en- 
terprise. 
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at's New in Business 
(Continued from page 32) 


ers will be redoubled in an attempt 
» find foreign markets for surplus 
products. 
6. Congress will be asked to con- 
ier a large number of new farm 
ills, which will include such legis- 
‘ive veterans as the equalization-fee 
nd export-debenture plans. 
No one can foretell what the AAA 
cision will mean in the far-distant 
re. But here are some conditions 
ich will affect that future: 
1. Many former export markets 
re lost to U. S. farmers as the result, 
incipally, of foreign self-sufficiency 
licies. France wants to raise all the 
heat it consumes, England wants to 
y from British Empire producers, 
or example. 
2. The manufacture of synthetic 
extile fibers is leaping ahead year by 
rar, and Germany and Italy are hur- 
iedly developing new synthetics. 


& P Warns Wholesalers 


A sharp warning to wholesalers 
implied in the Great Atlantic & 
cific Tea Company’s January an- 
ouncement that it might caqnvert 
me of its stores: into-locally-owned 
nits as a result of anti-chain-store 
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Behind the flood of anti-chain bills 
hich have been introduced into 43 
fate legislatures are many wholesale 
rocers who figure that the elimina- 
on of chains will help the independ- 
nt grocers who are their customers, 
nd thus will help the wholesalers. 
ut John A. Hartford, A & P presi- 
ent, pointed out in his statement 
nat A & P would not think for a 
inute of leaving its employees job- 
ss and stranded by pulling out of 
state whose chain-store taxes made 


ack of White 
(Continued from page 23) 


om one department to another was 
get credit for his previous service 
was settled in favor of the men. 
In running his business Black goes 
) the theory that under the rapidly 
anging conditions of American 
e there is always something new 
t him to learn. He asks questions 
barbers, taxi drivers, the workmen 
his plant, and truck drivers, as 
as fleet owners. 
“Under normal conditions,” he 
ys, “the chief cause of business 
ure in this country has been the 
sing of ing minds. When a 
an convinces himself that he knows 
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operation unprofitable. Instead, the 
company would follow one of two 
courses: (1) Turn its stores over to 
their managers on a lease or agency 
basis; or (2) sell its stores to their 
managers and enter the wholesale 
grocery business as a source of supply 
for them and for other retail grocers. 

The second plan, he added, is by 
far the more practicable. And “our 
warehouses, equipment, supervisory, 
and buying staffs would enable us, I 
believe, to service manager-owned 
stores and other good independent 
retailers much more efficiently and 
cheaply than most wholesalers.” 

What wholesale grocersmight read 
between the lines of the statement 
was this: “If you force us out of 
business as retailers for the benefit 
of your customers, you will be forcing 
us to go into the wholesale grocery 
business in direct competition with 
you. In that event, we think that 
we'll give you some very stiff com- 
petition. So maybe you’d better sit 
down and figure out whether you 
really want to give your support to 
these chain-store-tax bills.” 

Two grocery chains second only to 
A & P in size already have cast out 
sea-anchors to windward against the 
rising storm of state taxes on chain 
stores. Safeway stores, centered on 
the Pacific Coast, now operates a 
voluntary chain, and through a sub- 
sidiary it sells groceries at wholesale 
to independents. Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company, with operations 
cencentrated in the Middle West, runs 
its Piggly-Wiggly Stores division as 
a voluntary chain... 

That the tax threat is a serious one 
to the chains is shown by the fact that 
at least 19 states have passed laws 
which exact levies of one type or an- 
other from chain stores. Iowa’s law 
taxes local A & P stores three times 
the profit the home office makes out 
of them, eta” 


all there is to know about anything he 
is on the way out. That has always 
been true in every country. We are 
making changes more rapidly in the 
United States to-day than ever be- 
fore in history. To keep up requires 
an open mind.” — 

To keep his own mind open Black 
takes nothing for granted that he can 
find out about at first hand. When 
the company tested its 1936 line of 
trucks, eight weeks were spent in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania trying 
them out and taking moving pictures 
of the results. Black got the reports 
as the testing crew was packing up 
to return to Cleveland. He wired it 
to remain, went to the scene and per- 
sonally checked every test and claim. 













































AS A BUYER or business executive 
interested in increased profits for 
1936, you are invited to attend the 
coming Spring Fair in Leipzig, Ger- 
many, March Ist to 6th. 


The importance of these semi- 
annual Trade Fairs as an interna- 
tional market, is demonstrated by 
the fact that 200,000 business men, 
representing 75 nations, attend 
them regularly. The growing list of 
American buyers who regularly make 
the trip to Leipzig further attests 
to its profit possibilities for both 
exhibitor and buyer alike. 


Here in Leipzig you will find 8,000 
exhibitors from 25 countries dis- 
playing the latest in every con- 
ceivable line of merchandise, semi- 
finished products and technical 
equipment. The exhibits are housed 
in 36 Exhibition Halls and Fair 
Palaces (many of them larger than. 
Madison Square Garden in New 
York City). All are classified and 
conveniently grouped to save your 
time and make comparison easy. 
In this way you cover the offerings 
in your particular line from every 
important world market—and all in 
one week's time. 


The 6,000 exhibits in the General 
Merchandise Fair (March Ist to 6th) 
cover every possible line of interest 
to the specialty and department 
store buyer. In the Great Engineer- 
ing and Building Fair (March Ist to 
9th), some 2,000 exhibitors demon- 
strate the latest achievements in 
machinery and technical equipment 
for the industrial executive, engi- 
neer, architect and technician. 


Plan now to visit the coming Spring 
Fair. Let us show you in advance 
the profit possibilities a trip to 
Leipzig offers your firm. Write for 
Booklet No. 32. It involves no 
obligation. Our New York Office 
or an Honorary Representative in 
your vicinity will be glad to co- 
operate. Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


The Administration Building 
on the old market square 
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THE First Book Ever WRITTEN 
by America’s Ace Salesman 
















‘“‘REX COLE ON 


SALESMANSHIP’’ 


Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY 


Times have changed, and selling technique has had to change, too. 


has all 
sonali 


ty” has less value, and C " ae ; 
first time explains fully the new salesmanship that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits. 





but disappeared. Old stand-by appeals no 
the creative 


and confidence. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES Wider distribution of wealth is extending buying power. 
ment needs of our nation are tremendous. : 
ready for the market. Evidence of permanent business recovery is on every 

hand—and now is the time to prepare yourself for the larger earnings just abead. The same methods that made 


ARE EXPANDING RAPIDLY 


Rex Cole ace salesman will also work for YOU! 


Every Man Needs Salesmanship for Success 
—and here is the man who knows all 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book you can own! 
It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to 


about i 


do, and to give you what YOU 


























want. You have read other books on salesmanship—but this is de 
none of the theoretical “college professor” variety or the kind Size 
, written by some one who hoped to make more money by 5% « 8% pe 
writing than he could by selling. This book is written by 253 Pages in 
REX COLE, who probably this minute is closing a contract ch 
for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales force 
could dispose of in a year. He directs the New York dis- Of 
tribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 counties of 
America’s greatest metropolitan area, and his sales reach 
$15,000,000.00 a year. 
Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole P 
has paused long enough to write the book that for ) 
years has been demanded of him. It is sound, ac 
devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 
usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- re 
ence over 35 years. It is a book that every ce 
ambitious man will want to read and then turn ‘ 
to again and again for reference. It is the finest li 
textbook that any executive can use in training 
a sales force. Every salesman in any field, no 
matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 
ings tremendously by tting into practice 
the clearly stated principles of this absorbing 
book. tc 
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“High pressure” si 
longer get the orders. A “dynamic per- 
has come into his own. Rex Cole for the 
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. Retail Sell 


Read These “Hardpan” 
Chapter Headings 


Seliing as a Career 
The Selling Personality 
Developing Sales Power 

Appearance 

Presentation 

Mental Ability 
Judging the Customer 

at Facial Characteristics Reveal 

The Appeal 

Appeal to Reason 


Imitativeness 
Sensation 
Positive Suggestion 


. Preparation for the Interview 


Obtaining the Interview 
e Sales Conversation 
The General Attitude 
General Methods 
The Psychological Moment and the Close 
ing 
The Customer 
General Presentation 
The Sales Executive 
Requirements of the Sales Executive 
Methods 


Conclusion <2. =: 
An invaluable summary of each subject 
discussed ih the book. Ideal for reference 
and review. 


SECOND PRINTING NOW READY 


The first edition of this book was published October Ist and is sold out. 
Orders continue to pour in from executives and salesmen from all parts 
of the country. The second printing is now ready. It is a handsome book 
of 253 pages, cloth bound and lettered in gold. 


Order your copy now. After you have examined the book, if you are not 
delighted with it, return it, and we will cheerfully refund the purchase price. 
SALES MANAGERS: The finest book for training salesmen ever written— 

write for quantity prices. 


[--——-—————Mail This Coupon TODAY ———————- 
| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” at $2.50. I enclose check 
and you are to mail the book postpaid. If I decide to return the book within 7 days, 
you will refund the purchase price. (For orders within New York City, add Se to 
cover New York Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 
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and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


As a qualification for the presi- 
dency, friends of Herbert Hoover 
point out that he can don a dress suit 
in seven minutes flat. The present 
chief executive, however, is no mean 
opponent at quick changes. 

* 


Russia has abandoned the robot 
system and will pay each worker ex- 
actly what he is worth. Many of us 
rejoice that this inhuman practice 
could not be made effective in an en- 
lightened country like ours. 


* 


A Wall Street news story refers 
to the ‘successful launching of a new 
stock issue. Cynics comment that 
perhaps it took to the water only too 


well. 
x 


Two schoolboys were given a sen- 
tence to punctuate. The son of the 
Republican voter made it read “What 
is the Republican Party coming to?” 
but the Democratic offspring had it 
“What! Is the Republican Party 
coming to?” 


The proposed Neutrality Bill for- 
bids the export of many items from 
this country, and peace societies are 
lobbying to have the list include the 
army. 

Now the Roosevelts have their 
kitchen fixed up, all they need is a 
Republican candidate to put into the 
soup. 

* 

We hear that several prominent 

European newspapers will send their 
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war correspondents over to cover our 
1936 election campaign. 
ae 


It will be the public that finally 
approves or disapproves New Deal 
policies, says a newspaper article. 
Sure, but first it must discover what 
they are. 

* 


When a White House weathercock 
recently plunged to the pavement and 
was dashed to pieces an unfeeling 
Republican paper carried an editorial 
on jealousy as a potential cause of 
suicide. 





















Where the Business World Meets 


The Waldorf-Astoria is New York's business and social 
center. The rooms and suites are beautifully appointed. 


The service staff gives prompt, unobtrusive attention to 
the smallest request. Restaurants afford a wide choice of 
menus and prices, and are always the center of the city’s 
most brilliant social activities. And the location is on 
New. York's favored residential street, only a few steps 
from clubs, art galleries, museums, Grand Central, and 
Fifth Avenue. Single rooms, $5, $6, $7; double, $8, $9, $10. 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO SOTH - NEW YORK 

























CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Established 1824 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1935 




























ASSETS 
ies am Uke: Grote Rates soo icc inc cise ce jee cccvdeets $168,552,743.68 
U. S. Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed.................ceeeeees 184,063,397.90 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand Loans............ 80,022,949. 12 
Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes...............++- 29,465,506. 54 
State and Municipal Bonds..............cecceceeeceeee 30,875,628.85 
Other Bonds and Investments..................2.-eee0% 17,489,239,66 
SE ES CN 1s son was ay ips opadeans le tuinoswe 88,784,964.60 
Banking Houses Owned................cceccccecceeesees 342,907.84 
ee ee ener ete 6,303,897.87 
I ees aie ccdevecsecocce acon 5,276,944.47 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.................csseeee 11,512,243.15 
eS cS aKacnens pceuncouk inctews dconaegaste% 2,550,443.07 

25,240,866.7 

4 LIABILITIES ” ' 
coal BEE owksosvaccucdidteohasaeeed $20,000,000.00 
DLT MAdadibr at 6ugeechvekinecVawewe dae cet 40,000,000.00 

MPP PUOUED oo. cokaccacceedciviess 9,888,301.80  $69,888,301.80 

Dividend Payable January 2, 1936....... RL 1 eee 900,000.00 

Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc.........0....ccce0005... 9,660,640.63 
Acceptances Outstanding ............... $13,361,384.23 

(less own acceptances held in portfolio) 659,224.63 12,702,159.60 
nia Naame ese ng RCE PE Ee eessesteeseasen GSURSERSS 
Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks Out- 

De MIIPEACEED © ooo kc cocci cc bec vncecks. 527,176,175.86 

——L 
$625,240,866.75 






U. S. Government Obligations and other ite, 
$5,728,581.39 in the foregoing atau are dinate = 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


D URING the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks ‘and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.50 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ “e Boston, Mass. 
hee a 


LARGE STOCK 
MARKET PROFITS 


On December 2nd we selected CHICAGO 
PNEUMATIC TOOL as an _ outs 
bargain stock. It was then selli at 13. 
Twenty-eight days later it had reached 20%. 
Here, then, is a profit of in four weeks. 

Of course, this is an unusually large gain 
to make in a few days, but it demonstrates 
what can be done if you ferret out cheap 
stocks quoted at bargain prices. 

Such issues are hard to find. Fortunately, 
we have located another which appears very 
promising. Earnings geen | increased and 
point higher. Still the stock sells for less 
than $9 a share. And it is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an incoting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, IN 
Div. 709, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y 














A TOTALLY DIFFERENT 
STOCK MARKET SERVICE 


Now included with Gartley's Weekly 
Stock Market Review is a new and 
advanced comprehensive course of 
instruction in technical stock market 
trading. This combination will give 
you the benefit of virtually every aid 
that the science of technical trading 
has to offer. You will be greatly 
aided in determining for yourself 
WHEN to buy and WHAT to buy. 
Send for interesting booklet and a 
sample copy of Gartley's Weekly Stock 
Market Review. 

INC. 


H. M. GARTLEY, 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Please mention Forses when 
writing to advertisers 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


trongly since last writing. This 

action has borne out our con- 
clusion at that time, after an analy- 
sis of the market’s behavior under 
pressure, that “these results suggest 
the end of a technical reaction and 
point to the tentative conclusion that 
a new phase of the upturn will likely 
be seen before an intermediate top 
is reached.” 

There is now, of course, no ques- 
tion but that the market has entered 
upon a new phase. And this phase 
promises to be interestingly differ- 
ent from the earlier phases of the 
rise. The difference is likely to be 
seen in more prominent action of the 
public utility and railroad sections of 
the list. 

To comprehend this difference, it 
is necessary to go back a bit over 


T= stock market has recovered 
s 


recent market history. On Nov. 19, 


the Dow-Jones industrial average 
reached its top for the long bull 
movement. Following that top, in- 
dustrial shares declined rather sharp- 
ly while railroad issues merely hesi- 
tated a bit, then. went ahead to make 
their high on Dec. 9—thus confirm- 
ing the previous action of the indus- 
trials. Utilities also exceeded their 


Nov. 19 high by a small fraction on 
Dec. 9. 

Following the recent general mar- 
ket recession, which terminated 
around Dec. 19-20, the industrial av- 
erage was first to recover, followed 
closely by the utility average. The 
railroad average merely flattened out 
for a time. 

Then came the cleavage from 
previous performance; while the in- 
dustrials hesitated around the (145 
Dow-Jones) high of their previous 
rally from the lows of Dec. 2, first 
the utilities, on Jan. 3, and then the 
rails, on Jan. 4, went into new high 
ground for the movement. 

The rails have since, by their vol- 
ume and by the extent of their 
movement into new territory, shown 
ability to take the lead away from 
the industrial section of the market. 

Up to this writing (Jan. 8), the 
Dow-Jones industrial average has re- 
covered 6 points in round figures, to 
within 3 points of its Nov. 19 top. 
The Times 50-stock average (shown 
in chart herewith) has recovered 4 
points, to within 2 points of its Nov. 
20 top. 

Outside events are seemingly shap- 
ing to give the market the volume 
needed to establish an intermediate 
top in the near future. Real jubila- 
tion over the sweeping removal of 
unnatural restraints to which busi- 
ness and agriculture have submitted 
under duress of the emergency may 
well whoop up speculation. 

We hold, therefore, to our ex- 
pectation that new high ground will 
be reached by the Times and the 
Dow-Jones industrial av on 
largely expanded volume. We might 
even look for our former “top 
guesses” of 119-20 Times, and 149- 
50 Dow-Jones. i 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Will Utility 
Stocks Rise? 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 











movements, it is often worth 

while to remember an old rule 
in science: “When a body is in mo- 
tion, it continues in motion in the di- 
rection in which it is moving unless 
stopped by some exterior force.” 
When a bull movement gets under 
way, it usually continues until the 
supply of money is used up, or until 
call money rates exceed rates of re- 
turn on first-class securities. Then 
it is well to sell everything. 


% HEN forecasting stock market 


No Signs of Higher Money 


There is nothing now in sight to 
indicate high money rates. Some 
day, of course, these will come. Do- 
mestic as well as foreign develop- 
ments affect money rates. For in- 
stance, it is likely that at some time 
money rates in England will rise. If 
at that time, it should be more profit- 
able for money to be sent to England 
than to be invested here, the effect 
would be to reduce money supplies 
here and cause an increase in rates. 

Incidentally, this writer does not 
agree with the interference of the 
head of the RFC in various railroad 
and other financing. Rates ought to 
be governed by the condition of the 
borrower and the type of security, and 
conditions in the market. Certainly a 
good capital market requires that un- 
derwriters be permitted to offer se- 
curities at prices attractive to pros- 
pective buyers. It is well known that 
attempts to interfere with the law of 
supply and demand invariably have 
ultimately a bad effect. 


Why Investors Are Buying Stocks 


One of the reasons for the sus- 
tained buying of stocks by heavy- 
weight investors is the widespread 
and growing belief that the Roosevelt 
administration will be defeated at the 
polls next Fall. It is further believed 
that much of Mr. Roosevelt’s pet 
legislation will be declared unconsti- 
tutional. This is particularly true 
with regard to the Government going 
into the business of selling electricity, 


















Statement of Condition December 31, 1935 


Assets 


Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers. . . . . . . $190,298,399.40 


Exchanges for Clearing House... ...... 82,091,686 47 
U. S. Government Securities. . ........ 458,595,209 04 
SRE Ri I a 50,794,858.23 
Time Loans and Bills Discounted . . . . .... 158,125,324.39 
State and Municipal Bonds. . . . . . . 38,347,515 33 


Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank and Bank for 
International Settlements .......... 








na 2,280,000 00 
Other Securities and Investments . ....... 12,433,041.14 
Mortgages Owned. .... 2... ..--06. 2,367,853 17 
Benking Premises 2 2. 1 ww ww we ee 20,115,981.66 
Real Estate Formerly Occupied as Banking Premises . 1,398,104.65 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . . . 3,905,334.92 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . . . . . 3,765,941.12 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc , 
Sold with Our Endorsement. . . .. 2... 7,149,707.34 
$1,031,668 ,956.86 
Liabilities 
BE oS ) Seg etery. dense $25,000,000 00 
S lus Se Bow, 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ....... 18,386,034.68 $93,386,034.68 
CommmgmcyFand. ......-.-..06.. 13,966,038 36 
| RP or eee, ee 860,783,719.92 


Outstanding and Certified Checks. . 49,592,323.18 910,376,043.10 


Dividend Payable January 2,1936. ....... 1,250,000.00 
Accrued Interest Payable .. ......... 30,833.39 
EN ee ee 229,308.07 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. . . . ..... 1,087,410.46 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . . 8,282,772.03 

Less Amount in Portfolio . . 4,089,190.57 4,193,581.46 
Acceptances, etc , Sold with Our Endorsement. . . 7,149,707.34 





$1,031 668,956.86 





Assets carried at $2,959,175.30 have been deposited to qualify for the exercise of 
fiduciary powers and for other purposes. 








DIRECTORS 
Sewarp Paosser, Chairman, Managing Commucee 
Henry J Cocunan, Vice Chairman of the Board 


A. A. Titney, Chairman of the Board 
S. Stoan Cott, Prendene 


Srepxen Bincn Wauawm L. De Bost James G. Harsorp Paut Moors 

Cornenius N. Briss Joun 1 Downey Frep 1 Kent Dante E. Pomeroy 

Tuomas Cocuran S. Panxer Guseat Gates W. McGaaran Hensert L. Pratr 
Joun J. Rasxos Cuanues L. Tizrany B. A. Tompxins 








BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE at 42nd STREET ° 57th STREET a MADISON AVENUE 
LONDON OFFICE: 26 OLD BROAD STREET 
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Cashing In on 
Roosevelt 


To investors who are complaining 
about the Roosevelt administra- 
tion: 


Naturally, Hoover securities have 

gone down. But Roosevelt se- 

curities have gone up. They are 

going up very much more if he is 
ected. 


The Babson Organization is en- 
deavoring to get clients into 
Roosevelt securities instead of 
urging them to hang on to Hoover 
securities. Investors who are will- 
ing to recognize and profit by the 
new conditions are invited to sub- 
scribe for Babson’s Reports. 


We now have available a few extra 
copies of our recent report entitled 
“Cashing In on Roosevelt.” Would 
you like a copy gratis? 








pee ee Use This eweeeaee a = 


; Babson's Reports, ; 
s Div. 25-1, Babson Park, Mass. i 
' Send gratis your report entitled | 
: “Cashing In on Roosevelt.” : 
NE Os yous Cane ee ealae : 
‘ 
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‘ ‘ 
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Why Wait Any Longer? 


Both annual and seasonal fore- 
casts agree that now is a favor- 
able time for buying stocks for 
profits. 

But profits are made in propor- 
tion to your knowledge of WHAT 
to buy, WHEN and at WHAT prices. 

Send for Mr. Wetsel’s current 
predictions, his list of stocks se- 
lected for early profit possibili- 
ties and interesting booklet—free. 


A. W. WETSEL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
Chrysler Building New York 

















WOULD YOU BUY.. 
Int. Tel. & Tel. or Socony? 


The real situation for investors is none toe 
obvious. What mould you de? One of these 
stocks has an “index ef Gain Power’’ regis- 
tered at .0036, the other .0309. Seme day 
one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference . . . and for no ether reason. 


Canny Investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation ef the “index” for 
these issues and its revealing Incisiveness. 
FREE to readers of this 

write to Dept. 136 D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
Mi, dn, Ms. _\ 
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24 Fenway, 
Boston, 








as well as the Public Utility Law. 
Plainly, if the Government has the 
right to sell electricity in competition 
with private companies, it has the 
right to open department stores, 5 
and 10¢ stores, etc., and since the 
Government pays no taxes, Macy’s, 
Woolworth’s, and others might have 
to close shop. 

Along with the likelihood of the 
Public Utility Law being ruled “out,” 
another bullish point on the utility 
stocks is the fact that electric power 
output is breaking all records, and 
the trend seems likely to continue 
upward. 

Hence, it seems good judgment to 
buy leading utility stocks now. 


Utility Stocks Favored 


Among the best is Consolidated 
Gas of New York: Allowing for 
split-ups, this stock started at 20 in 
1922, rose to 183 in 1929, and de- 
clined during the following five years 
to a low of 15, early in 1935. At its 
present price of about $31, it appears 
to be cheap. The company’s past 
earning record is excellent. Rate re- 
ductions should be overcome by in- 
creased business and operating econo- 
mies. I think this stock will sell 
above 60 before the bull market is 
over. 


Three Attractive Companies 


North American is one of the most 
attractive of the holding companies. 
It serves important districts, and is 
well managed. Its price movement 
has been about the same as in Con- 
solidated Gas. 

Peoples Gas of Chicago has come 
through the boom and depression 
with the number of shares of stock 
unchanged, 675,000 shares. Certain 
unfavorable developments have hurt 
this stock, but they appear on the 
road to improvement. It has a good 
chance to recover its former high- 
class status. 

American Gas & Electric is also 
one of the best of the holding com- 
panies. Assuming the Utility Law 
will be held illegal, this stock can “go 
places.” 
stocks, given the “break” mentioned, 
can reach double present prices. 


Also Attractive 


Other good utility stocks are 
American Light & Traction, Ameri- 
can Water Works & Electric, Colum- 
bia Gas, Commonwealth Edison, 
Cons. Gas of Baltimore, Pacific 
Lighting, Public Service of N. J., 
United Gas Improvement, Montreal 
Light, Heat & Power, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison. 

National Power would be especially 
helped if the TVA were held uncon- 
stitutional. 


GENERAL 





= 30th Consecutive 
Common Stock Dividend 


December 21, 1935. 
Directors of General Mil 


of business January 10, 1936. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not be closed 
This is the thirtieth consecutive dividend on 
General Mills’ Common. 
(Signed) KARL B. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


























Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 




















In fact, all good utility 





BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


EGULAR quarterly 

dividends have been de- 

clared by the board of direc: 
tors, as follows: 


Preferred Stock Senes A 874c 


per share 
Common Stock 37%4c per share 


In addition an extra dividend of 
25c per share on Common Stoc 


All dividends are payable 


an 30, 1936 to stock- 
cri record at close of 


business January'15, 1936. 
E. A. Battey, 
Treasurer 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


Machine Tools Speak Up 


I want to compliment Forsges on the 
very broad approach to modern mechan- 
ical equipment and methods as shown in 
the December 15th issue. This is ex- 
tremely well written and brings out the 
points most excellently—Herman H. 
Linp, general manager, National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





“Even the Advertising” 


| want to compliment you most highly 
upon your December 15th issue—on ac- 
count of the many editorials as to the 
progress of the durable-goods industry 
and the influence of machine tools upon 
employment and a return to solid pros- 
perity. Even some of the advertising is 
exceptionally good. I am referring to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works advertisement 
under the caption “The Recovery Prob- 
lem,” and to the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation advertisement as to which 
kind of discontent means progress. 

This kind of editorial matter and adver- 
tising is all constructive—J. E. ANprEss, 
president, Barnes Drill Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


After reading three issues of Forses, 
[ am convinced that it has some of the 
best editorials, advertisements, articles per- 
taining to the government, iness and 
finance that I have ever read. The De- 
cember 15th issue is a dandy.—Dean L. 
Davis, Garden City, Kan. 


Insurance Man Agrees 


1 was very much interested in the 
article “An Annuity Plan for the Average 
Man” [Forses, December 1, page 10]. It 
certainly is a clear explanation of a Plan 
that appeals to many business executives 
to-day —RatpH Pearson, Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, New 
York City. 








But Another Dissents Sharply 


We of the insurance fraternity are ap- 
preciative of the splendid publicity which 
publications such as yours occasionally 
give to our merchandise. But an article 
such as “An Annuity Plan for the Aver- 
age Man” might do more harm than good. 

Any man who has a family dependent 
on him for support and is insurable, who 
would follow Mr. Bayles’ suggestion of 
purchasing immiediate annuities without 
protection, rather than an endowment 
annuity (or any other contract containing 
insurance protection) is guilty of a type 
of selfishness and gross neglect that, praise 
heaven, is seldom found amongst the 
fathers of America. There isn’t one man 
in 10,000 who will read this article who 
has enough protection based on “the mini- 
mum needs of his wife and children.” 
An endowment annuity will give practically 
the same retirement income during old 
age for the amount invested as the plan 
suggested, but suppose death intervenes. 
The immediate annuity simply returns the 
unused principal whereas the endowment 
annuity pays the widow and children from 
one-and-a-half to thirty times the amount 







































THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 





Head Office: 
Fifty-five Wall Street 
New York 








c Capital, Surplus 
; ES) and Undivided Profits 
i=] $168, 144,278.85 








Condensed Statement of Condition 


as of December 31, 1935 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash, and Due from Banks and Bankers ..... 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or 
wae Guarentiieg):.... 2°. Sk, 


State and Municipal Bonds... . . 
Other Bonds and Securities .......2.... 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation. 


I ge 


RR Ss So ess ek OO aarti Be Se gk 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or 
Maker on Acceptances and Bills $57,444,516.65 
Less: Own Acceptancesin Portfolio 13,386,796,20 
Reserves for: See erie 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income . 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. . . 
Dividends 
Preferred—To February 1,1936....... 
Common—To February 1, 1936 


Capital 
Pe Coe ri $50,000,000.00 
ae, ee eae eer 77,500,000.00 
ES A eR 30,000,000.00 
Undruined Profits... .-. i es. 10,644,278.85 


$ 527,491,424.08 


510,764,688.07 
94,211,140.28 
85,575,318.27 
547,223,820.71 
30,634,183.08 
4,725,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
54,215,504.58 
10,670,332.44 
7,168,438.88 





$1,880,679,850.39 








$1,652,366,244.42 


44,057,720.45 


3,656,422.58 
8,473,381.59 


881,802.50 
3,100,000.00 


168,144,278.85 





Total 


$1,880,679,850.39 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1935 


United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at $144,327,017.07 
in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for 


other purposes required by law. 
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The Secretot Market Success 


Profits in the stock market come little differently from profits 
in anyother calling or line of endeavor. They are based upon 
knowledge, upon study, upon a measure of interest and applica- 
tion, not on hit-or-miss methods or temporarily lucky formulas. 


You wouldn’t think of taking a new job, of going into a new 
business and risking your time and capital without some pre- 
liminary training or study. Why attempt to draw “easy profits” 
from the stock market without a proper foundation of knowl- 
edge and a scientific program. 


There are definite rules for market profit. There are ways 
of judging individual stocks and important turns in the major 
and minor movements of prices. To know and understand 
these rules—to prepare for consistent market success, read 


| Tape Reading ana Market Tactics 


By Humphrey B. Neill 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
He knows the pitfalls and he knows ways of avoiding them— 
of making your profits surer, safer and more lasting. 


What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 
Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 

Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 

What does Volume teach? How Important is the Time Element? 
When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 

How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 

How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 

Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 


These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is mot a substitute for common sense— mot a panacea 
for the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money 
is made in the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 


And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 
Price of $3.00. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 
mation requested below is given.) (On New York City orders add 2% sales tax for the relief of the unemployed.) 


FORBES, JANUARY 15, 1936 
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invested. Are you willing for the readers 
who look to Forses for advice to neglect 
the welfare of their dependents for the 
slight, if any, additional income they might 
derive through such a program? 

Mr. Bayles suggests his plan is desirable 
because of its flexibility as to payments 
when able, etc. Yet great harm comes 
from this thought. Men use that argument 
every day, but after starting on a program 
of annual premiums they grow accustomed 
to them, becoming a first charge on their 
budgets before spending. Besides, if hard 
times come they can take a paid-up policy 
or borrow what they need. 

For those who cannot pass examina- 
tions, most old-line companies offer the 
annual-premium deferred annuity which is 
a much better deal than the cumulative 
annuity because: 

1. Costs of immediate annuities in the 
future are not guaranteed and may be 
much higher than at present. A deferred 
annuity or endowment annuity guarantees 
future annuity rates. 

2. It permits the saving of small sums 
which would not be saved otherwise. 

3. It permits the annuitant to defer the 
income to any future time when needed, 
meanwhile accumulating the cash value at 
compound interest, not possible on single- 
premium immediate annuities. 

4. Annuitant can stop depositing when 
he pleases and take cash; take income be- 
ginning then; allow cash to accumulate 
at interest; take cash later; take larger 
income later—all at guaranteed annuity 
rates in force at date of his comtract rather 
than income when not needed and future 
income of uncertain amount. 

Men tell us almost every week that the 
income they now receive is a God-send and 
were it not for the self-imposed obliga- 
tions of earlier years of annual premiums 
they would now be destitute. Where would 
these same men be had they followed the 
laissez-faire attitude of Bayles’ suggestion? 
The six millions a day paid out during 
the five depression years by the institution 
of life insurance to beneficiaries and living 
policy holders, a flow of funds far greater 
than that disbursed by all governmental 
agencies for all kinds of relief; the great- 
est influence for stability in times of in- 
stability—all this was made possible be- 
cause the fathers of America had the 
backbone to obligate themselves to pay 
annual premiums—James H. Kurrrsz, 
special agent, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mong, Gack to Mr. fi fel for 
a capable presentation e case 
for y sacl pee and endowment annui- 
ties. Forpes believes that the work- 
ing out of a satisfactory insurance 
and annuity program can come only 
from close co-operation between the 
individual and his insurance man, 
since no program can be satisfactory 
unless it is developed in the light 
of the personal problems of each 
individual buyer. Consequently, 
ae takes no stand for or against 

a particular program. But we do 
believe in telling our readers about 
new ideas in insurance and annuity 
programs so that they, in consulta- 
tion with their insurance men, may 
accept or reject them as their - 


sonal problems may indicate—THeE 
Epiro2s. 




















THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
December 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Casn anv Due From Banks . 
U. S. Government OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 


$ 855,637,783.03 


FULLY GUARANTEED . Ay 561,505,499.96 
State AND Municipat SEcurIrIEs . 99,894,190.76 . 
Oruer Bonps anp SEcurITIES . 114,122,982.89 


Loans, Discounts AND Bankers’ Acceprances 638,002,316.55 











Banxino Houses e dcke 38,941,619.44 
Ornern Reat Estate . . . 1... we 4,106,118.75 
RS nee” bce a 2,550,792.62 
Customers’ Acceptance LrasiLiry 18,674,105.81 
Oruer Assets 17,113,782.72 
$2,350,549, 192.53 

LIABILITIES 


Capita. Funps: 
PrererreDStock .. . . $ 50,000,000.00 
Common Stock ... . ~ 100,270,000.00 
SurpLus. . . « © « «+ «  50,000,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorirs . . . . 21,897,329.48 
$ 222,167,329.48 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES .. . 18,739,690.12 
RESERVE For Taxes, INTEREST, ETC... . . . 951,157.42 








I Ler ane: 6) % ese ohm. 0 2,075,121,090.68 
Accerrances OUTSTANDING . . .. . 20,518,919.58 

Liasitity as Enporser on ACCEPTANCES AND 
Foreion Buus. . . . . 7,771,008.57 
Orner LiaBiitigs . . . . 5,279,996.68 
$2,350,549,192.53 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$121,559,962.64 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Is it your turn to 
be generous? 


Parents are 
proud. If they must be de- 
pendent upon you today, 
probably it is because they’ 
were generous to a fault when 
you were younger. Make it 
easier for them with a retire- 
ment income for life, arranged 
the John Hancock way. Even 
a few dollars a month they can 
call their very own can make 
a substantial difference in their 
outlook on life. Let us send 
you our booklet which tells the 
retirement story. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 


Name 
Street and No 
City SS FE ee 


F.M. 1-36 
































INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


GisHOLM & (GHAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











52 Broadway New York 

















FACTORY TO YOU 


NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS PORTABLE 


A DAY 





AT LAST! The famous Remington NOISELESS 
Portable is yours for only ten cents a day. Brand 
new. Not rebuilt. Standard keyboard and every 


modern feature, Free carrying case and typing 
course. ee aa. ou don’t risk a q 
WE PAY L_ SHIPPING CHARGES. Act 


now! Write Remington Rand Inc., Dept , 73-13, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, N.-Y. 








The value of Forbes Maga- 

zine to the advertiser is 

based upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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Investing for 
Recovery in 
Building Industry 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


by investors who purchase the 
stocks of leading companies in 
depressed but vital industries. The 
profits accruing frequently are sensa- 
tional if the stocks are held for the 
full duration of the recovery period. 
The building industry improved a 


A MINIMUM of risk is incurred 


undertaken in the four years ended 
with 1928. Indeed, total building op- 
erations in the four years just ended 
had a lower value than in any one 
year from 1925 to 1928. 

The value of building contract 
awards in 1935 approximated $1,- 
800,000,000, a 50 per cent. recovery 
from the depression low; yet last 
year’s total was only 28 per cent. of 
the annual average for the four years 
1925-1928. 

Small wonder that the suppliers of 
building materials have made little 
money in recent years. It will be 
strange if they cannot boost sales and 
profits steadily over the next few 
years. 

Government and other studies have 
indicated that a serious housing 
shortage exists. There is no question 
that a. large percentage of existing 
shelter is antiquated, unsanitary and 
obsolete. 

More comfortable and efficient 
dwellings are an outstanding need 
of the nation. The Federal Govern- 
ment is co-operating with other agen- 
cies in financing residential construc- 








RECORD OF BUILDING STOCKS 


Common Net Working Earned 
Approx. Shares Capital Per Sh. Price Range 
Price Outstanding 12/31/34 1929 1929-1 
Johns-Manville ......... 98 750,000 $10,778,000 $8.09 2423%4-10 
ee 88 1,191,000 18,800,000 3.98 92%4-10% 
Amer. Radiator ......... 27 10,041,000 53,800,000 1.91 55%- 3% 
Pitts. Plate Glass........ 98 2,141,914 30,500,000 5.37 99%-12% 








little in 1935, but is still depressed. 
The stocks of companies manufac- 
turing materials have recovered con- 
siderably from their extreme lows 
but are still in a conservative buying 
zone. They are destined to go sub- 
stantially higher if only part of the 
expectations respecting a coming re- 
vival in construction are realized. 

While 1936 will not see the con- 
struction industry in anything like a 
full or normal state of activity, the 
present year will witness marked up- 
ward strides. In all probability, a 
succession of annual gains in building 
operations is ahead. 

The value of construction contract 
awards in thirty-seven Eastern 
States, as compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, exceeded six 
billion dollars in each of the years 
1925-1928, inclusive, and involved 
a cumulated total of more than 
twenty-five billion dollars for the 
four years. 

Contrast that activity with the less 
than six billion dollars of construc- 
tion for the entire four years 1932- 
1935. Building operations in the 
four years ended with 1935 were 
only 23 per cent. of the construction 


tion, reducing interest costs and aug- 
menting the supply of credit. 


Johns-Manville 


In 1929 when building operations 
were valued at $5,750,000,000, or 3.2 
times the value of construction last 
year, Johns-Manville earned $6,- 
591,000 net, or slightly over $8 a 
share, which then sold well above 
$200, Pittsburgh Plate Glass earned 
$11,600,000, or $5.37 a share; 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary earned over $20,000,000 and 
United States Gypsum $5,100,000. 

Aggregate profits of these four 
prominent companies exceeded $40,- 
000,000 in active building years such 
as 1928 and 1929. These figures are 
cited to show the earning capacity of 
such concerns under favorable cir- 
cumstances. While some companies 
may not in the next building boom 
do as well as in the past, others are 
likely to do better. Purchase of the 
four stocks is suggested as giving the 
most promising representation in the 


industry, without spreading funds‘ 


over-far. There are, of course, many 
allied lines which will benefit from a 
building boom, including the cement, 





BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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steel and tri. 


npanies. 
Johns-Manvi. - smallest 
capitalization of the iou: . :commend- 


ed companies, and its stock is likely 
to be the most volatile. There are 
750,000 common shares, peneged by 
only 75,000 shares of & cent. 
cumulative preferred. Fernin 3 al 
ready are displaying marked im- 
provement. In the econ quar- 
ter 86¢ a share was reported for 
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Value of Bullding Contract Awards 
(F. W. Dodge data) 


the common as against 38¢ in the 
third quarter of 1934. Dividends 


have been restored, and it is expected 
that at least $2 will be paid in 1936. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glas¥ 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass manufac- 
tures a wide variety of products for 
the building industry and for other 
purposes. Its “Duplate” safety glass 
is used extensively in automobiles. 
The company earned $2.69 a share in 
1934, and unquestionably did better 
in 1935, but figures are not available. 
Dividends were increased in the last 
year. 


American Radiator 


American Radiator, with its 10,- 
000,000 shares of common stock, is 
bound to be a rather deliberate per- 
former marketwise, but the company 
is an outstanding manufacturer of 
heating and plumbing supplies which 
inevitably will be in growing demand 
as construction activities revive. 
Financial position is strong and it is 
probable that dividends can be re- 
sumed this year. 


’U. S. Gypsum 


United States Gypsum enjoys the 
distinction of having operated profit- 
ably and maintained dividends all 
through the depression. Profits in the 
first nine months of 1935 were 62 
per cent. ahead of the preceding year 
and equivalent to $2.08 a share. The 
company is well fortified with cash 
and dividend payments may be ex- 
pected to increase over the next few 
years. Present regular rate is $1 a 
share annually, plus extras. 


‘Gairenty Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


FIFTH AVE, OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, December 31, 1935 














RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
due from Banks and Bankers. .... . $ 620,600,525.90 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit ...... 14,960,217.00 
U. S. Government Obligations ...... 474,466,017.17 
We a ee Sk 49,281,788.62 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
eee ec ew 23,825,671.21 
Loans and Bills Purchased ........ 592,238,793.76 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 2,112,677.12 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .... . 37,352,025.40 
I ee ee, 13,547,352.39 
Other Real Facete <0. .:2 2 wt. ie, 337,581.50 
Real Estate Bonds and is ceciine: : . 2,990,698.74 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable wo! 7,920,513.65 
_ fs cca nar 

* LIABILITIES - 

NE PS ae ares $ 90,000, 000. 60" 

Surplus Fund ....... 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. .... . 7,398,41 1.72 





$ 267,398,411.72 











Dividend Payable January 2,1936. ... . 2,700,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Accrued Taxes, etc. ..... . 15,076,421.38 
Acceptances ....... $71,334,590.24 
Less: Own Acceptances 
held for Investment 33,982,564.84 
37,352,025.40 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
ONNEE . . 8,840,400.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 2,135,441.00 
SIN FE ee $1,485,303,641.18 
Outstanding Checks . . 28,627 ,521.78 
1,513,931,162.96 
$1,847,433,862.46 








WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY. President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN ...... Director, British- EUGENE G.GRACE ....... 
American Tobacco Company, ‘Limited, Bethlehem Steel PA 


and President, Duke Power Company W. A. HARRIMAN of Brown Brothers 


W. PALEN CONWAY . . President 


Harriman & Co. 

CHARLES P. COOPER . . . Vice-President, 
Fee eee eb Toler Cosident, JOHN A. HARTFORD . .. President, The Great 
JOHN W. DAVIS . . . of Davis Polk Wardwell Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
; Gardiner & esd DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutual 


HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE_.President, Campbell 


up Company 

EDWARD D. DUFFIELD ..... President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP. ._ President, Berwind- 


White Coal Mining Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY......... President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 


ROBERT W.GOELET..... Real Estate 
PHILIP G. —- Lares et Cee President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Life Insurance Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY. ..... President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON .. . . Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY . of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


L.EDMUND ZACHER ... President, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
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more 
sparkle 


...and you 


can prove it! 


MAKE THE 24-HOUR TEST 


Even after an opened bottle of 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water has 
been in your refrigerator for 24 
long hours ...it still comes out full 
of lively, long-lasting sparkle. For 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water is 
even clearer than distilled water. 
It keeps its sparkle 
because it is so 
pure and clear! 


You can imagine 
how much more 
zestful .a “soda” 
like #his makes 


‘your tall drinks, , 


And it costs only 
3¢ a drink. 





$$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Off With the Spectacles! 


As we round the corner to a new 
year, it’s a habit with most of us sud- 
denly to see things in greater perspec- 
tive. Ordinarily we tend to fall into 
the habit of not looking beyond the 
day’s work or the day’s accomplish- 
ment. But that signpost “January 
lst” seems to make us yank off our 
near-vision spectacles and, for the 
moment, lift our eyes to horizons. 

So at the beginning of this year 
many of the interesting developments 
brought currently to the attention of 
the editor of this department appear 
symbolic of something more than 
themselves. They suggest trends, 
new possibilities, changing industrial 
practices, and new industrial goals. 


Pebble ina Pond 


In the first week of the new year 
one manufacturer has announced 
“commercial production of seamless 
tubes and pipe of a highly alloyed 
steel containing 25 per cent. chro- 
mium and 20 per cent. nickel.” This 
sounds prosaic enough in itself, until 
we remove those short-range spec- 
tacles and take another look. 

Other facts are these. The material 
has great “creep strength” and oxida- 
tion resistance at high temperatures. 
It has previously been available in 
sheets, plates, et cetera, but not in 
seamless tubes. In tubes it can be 
used continuously at temperatures up 
to 2100 degrees F. 

Here, then, is a new tool for those 
who use high temperatures ; its avail- 
ability may mean that new things can 
be done with high temperatures, or 
that present processes can be im- 
proved or extended. . . . It is like 
dropping a pebble in a pond. 

Another bit of metal news is that 
chrome-molybdenum steel was lib- 
erally used in building the Pacific- 
flying China Clipper. Actual geo- 
graphical horizons opened up in this 
case ! 


Elevator Speed-up 


Then there is the interesting eleva- 
tor signal which was one of the out- 
standing developments of 1935. Not 
a signal for the operator this time, 
but for the meekly (or impatiently) 
waiting passenger who has pressed 
the button in the corridor. The signal 
flashes to show him which elevator 
is going to pick him up, and it doesn’t 
mean maybe. His own request has 
been registered in only one car, and 
































































when that car is “booked up” the 
signals of subsequent button pushers 
are registered in another car. 

Convenient for the passenger, yes, 
But the real significance is that when 
the elevator stops it won’t have to 
wait for him to become aware of that 
fact to locate which elevator is wait- 
ing, and to get to its door. He will 
be right there. 

Thus the trip of each elevator from 
top to bottom and bottom to top is 
shortened, and fewer cars can serve 
the same number of passengers. . . . 
New horizons. 


Diesel Developments 


Significant, too, is the increasing 
availability of diesel engines for 
various purposes. 

Before me are announcements, al- 
most simultaneous, from two differ- 
ent manufacturers. One manufactur- 
er, who already makes diesels for al- 
most every conceivable use, has just 
come out with his first engine which 
is exclusively for stationary power. 
The other announces what is said to 
be this country’s smallest high-speed 
six-cylinder diesel—for use in almost 
anything that moves, and in oil-field 
equipment besides. 


Metals vs. Plastics vs. Glass 


Probably nowhere are more hori- 
zons being opened up than in the 
field of new materials. 

With the beginning of the new 
year, one coffee packer is beginning 
the use of a metal bag. It will still 
continue to pack its coffee in vacuum 
jars, for its established trade. But 
the metal bag is expected to develop 
a new, medium-priced market. 

Around Chicago, those readers 
who bought Christmas cakes may 
have done so because of the attractive 
molded boxes which some packers 
used instead of the traditional metal 
boxes. But the box covers, by the 
way, were still of metal; removed, 
each could be used as a stainless 
serving tray. 

In another field, molded mate- 
rial is just replacing glass. This is 
for medical tablets which are carried 
in the pocket, where glass may chip 
or crack, and the glass vial is not 
always dust-tight. 

Another Christmas novelty was 
tree ornaments of molded, bright- 
colored plastic. And if you don't 
think they were popular—more than 
twenty million were made by one 
manufacturer, 





Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for furt 
information about any of the ttems whit 
appear im this department, or for any 
lated information that may mean $ and 
to a reader or his company. 












Lets drag it out 


hab Come deX-Woyol-tal 


Business habits hide waste and leakage 
that can be stopped...turned into profit! 


BusINEssS HABITS? = many thousands of offices. ..in all 
kinds and sizes of business . . . there are many waste- 
ful methods which by long usage have become habits. 


Certain tasks are performed in certain ways, without 
weighing the expense. Errors creep in but they are not 
measured in terms of expense dollars. Opportunities 
for progress are too often sacrificed for lack of modem 
cost-saving methods. 


Let's drag expense out into the open and examine 
it... critically and thoroughly. Such action will reveal 
many opportunities to add to profits out of savings. And 
every expense dollar saved is a 100% profit dollar. 

Flowing over your desk and over desks in all depart- 
ments... day after day ... are many forms necessary 
to conduct the business. A large percentage of these 
bear names, numbers, product descriptions and other 
repeated data which could be written 10 to 50 times 


faster, more legibly and errorless by Addressograph. 

Throughout the world Addressograph is saving 
large sums of money by speeding up and simplitying 
the paper work in all divisions of business . . . in office 
routine for non-commercial organizations... and in 
local, state and federal government offices. 


If you are using Addressograph, our nearest repre- 
sentative will be glad to show you how to expand iis 
saving power. If you are not utilizing the advantages 
of this modem business machine, he will gladly 
demonstrate the many ways in which it will reduce 
expense for you and help to build up profits. 


Consult principal city telephone books or write to 
Addressograph Company, Division of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, for valuable 
information. Name- and Data-Writing Machines, 
priced as low as $48.00, and sold on convenient terms. 





